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PREFACE. 


The  United  States  sold  in  foreign  markets  during  the  fiscal  year  1894 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-nine  million  two  hundred  and  four  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-seven  dollars'  ($8G9,204,937)  worth  of  American 
products.  Of  that  enormous  amount  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
furnished  six  hundred  and  twenty-eight  million  three  hundred  and 
sixty-three  thousand  and  thirty-eight  dollars'  ($628,363,038)  worth  of 
products.  The  world's  markets,  therefore,  and  their  demands  for  Ameri- 
can farm  products,  should  be  made  familiar  to  all  the  producers  of  the 
United  States.  Demand  is  the  creator  of  value  in  all  legitimately 
exchangeable  things.  The  relation  of  the  supply  of  wheat  to  the 
demand  for  wheat  determines  the  value  of  wheat.  And  what  is  true 
of  that  cereal  is  likewise  true  of  all  products  and  commodities.  There- 
fore there  can  be  nothing  of  more  vital  interest  to  the  American  farmer 
than  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  markets  of  the  civilized  world.  They 
nearly  all  demand  some  of  the  food  or  other  products  of  this  country. 

Believing  the  above,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  through  the 
Department  of  State,  during  the  last  calendar  year,  transmitted  the 
following  circular  to  all  the  consuls  and  commercial  agents  of  the 
United  States: 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  24,  1894. 

United  States  Consul: 

You  are  respectfully  invited  to  report  with  reference  to  the  consumption  in  your 
consular  district  of  the  products  named  in  the  list  subjoined.  Your  attention  is 
especially  directed  to  the  following  points: 

(1)  Is  there  a  considerable  consumption  of  the  products  named1? 

(2)  Do  consumers  depend,  and  to  what  extent,  on  importations  for  their  supply? 

(3)  If  so,  what  countries  furnish  the  major  portion  of  their  supply? 

(4)  How  are  the  products  sold  and  at  what  prices? 

(5)  Are  the  prices  paid  for  American,  relatively,  higher  or  lower  than  those  paid 
for  similar  products  froni  other  countries? 

(6)  Are  there  criticisms  of  any  American  products?  What  defects  are  charged,  if 
any? 

Be  kind  enough  in  giving  prices  or  quantities  to  reduce  the  foreign  moneys  and 
measurements  to  dollars  and  cents,  and  to  our  own  measurements. 

In  addition  to  covering  the  above  points  as  fully  as  possible  in  your  reply,  kindly 
make  any  suggestion  which  might  encourage  the  people  in  your  consular  district  to 
dei>end  more  largely  on  supplying  their  wants  from  the  United  States. 
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Have  you  any  recommendation  as  to 
point  which  you  think  would,  if  carrie 
agricultural  products? 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
your  own  signature,  for  general  and  wi 

(1)  Animals: 

a.  Cattle, 

b.  Horses, 

c.  Sheep, 

d.  Mules. 

(2)  Cereals: 

a.  Wheat, 

b.  Corn, 

c.  Oats  or  barley, 

d.  Flour, 

e.  Meal  (oat  or  corn), 
/.  Glucose, 

g.  Starch. 

(3)  Dairy  Products: 

a.  Cheese, 

b.  Butter. 

(4)  Meats: 

a.  Fresh  meats, 

b.  Canned  meats, 

c.  Hams, 

d.  Bacon. 

e.  Lard, 

/.  Oleomargarine. 


how  goods  should  be  put  up,  or  on  any  other 
d  out,  be  of  service  to  the  trade  in  American 

publish  your  reply,  if  you  do  not  object,  over 
Lde  distribution  throughout  the  country. 

(5)  Cotton: 

a.  Raw  cotton, 

b.  Cotton  seed, 

c.  Cotton  seed  oil, 

d.  Oil  cake, 

e.  Cottolene  or  other  compound 
cooking  fats  made  from  cotton 
seed. 

(6)  Tobacco: 

a.  Unmanufactured, 

b.  Manufactured. 

(7)  Fruits: 

a.  Fresh  fruits, 

b.  Dried  fruits, 

c.  Canned  fruits, 

d.  Xuts. 

(8)  Liquoks: 

a.  Wines, 

b.  Brandies, 

c.  Beer, 

d.  Cider. 

(9)  Seeds: 

a.  Clover  and  other  grass  seeds. 

b.  Flaxseed. 


And  this  bulletin  is  the  first  of  a  series  designed  to  show  the  world's 
markets  for  American  products  to  all  those  who  are  sufficiently  inter- 
ested in  increasing  the  deinaud,  and  so  extending  the  sales,  therefor  in 
foreign  lands. 

The  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in 
the  five  years  ending  December  31, 1891,  were  valued  at  ten  billion  one 
hundred  and  eighty-six  million  dollars  ($10,186,000,000).  During  the 
same  five  years  her  exports  Avere  valued  at  seven  billion  two  hundred 
and  two  million  dollars  (87,202,000,000).  During  the  period  named 
the  above  figures  show  that  her  imports  exceeded  her  exports  by  about 
three  billion  dollars.  And  yet  it  is  not  contended  that  with  this  appar- 
ent so-called  "  balance  of  trade"  against  her  Great  Britain  grew  poorer 
during  those  five  years.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  claimed  that,  baying 
taken  in  more  than  she  put  out,  the  apparent  deficiency  of  exports 
represents  the  three  billions  of  profits  made  by  the  English  people, 
during  that  period  of  time,  in  an  international  traffic  aggregating  sev- 
enteen billion  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  million  dollars  ($17,388,- 
000,000),  or  an  annual  average  trade  of  three  billion  four  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  million  dollars  ($3,478,000,000). 
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The  individual  who  does  not  take  in  more  than  he  puts  out  during 
the  year  is  considered  an  unsafe  business  man;  and  what  is  true  as 
to  the  importance  of  gainful  trade  to  individual  success  is  coming  to 
be  held  very  generally  as  important  to  the  commercial  supremacy  of 
nations.  They  succeed  best  when  their  exchanges  show  how  much 
more  value  they  take  in  than  they  put  out. 

Hereafter  it  is  hoped  that  the  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  foreign  countries,  upon  the  receipt  of  our  commercial 
catechism,  will  return  all  possible  information  as  to  the  possibility  of 
opening  a  market  for  any  American  product  in  the  consulate  addressed. 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  we  have  had  trade  there  or  not.  We 
desire  to  find  out  how  to  make  trade  there. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  people  gener- 
ally are  under  obligations  for  the  painstaking,  intelligent  statements 
furnished  for  this  series  of  bulletins  by  consular  representatives  of  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  the  diligence  of  the  representatives  of 
the  State  Department,  the  special  representatives  in  Great  Britain 
of  this  Department  have  very  satisfactorily  investigated  the  markets  of 
that  Kingdom.  The  work  of  all  the  agencies  employed  in  collecting 
data  for  this  bulletin  has  been,  as  a  rule,  remarkably  well  done. 

Without  detracting  from  the  merits  of  the  other  collectors  of  data  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  but  just  to  state  that  to  Mr.  Lorin  A.  Lathrop, 
the  consul  at  Bristol,  we  are  under  especial  obligations.  His  work  in 
direct  cooperation  with  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  hereby  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Bulletins  of  a  similar  character  will  be  soon  prepared  and  issued 
showing  the  markets  in  other  foreign  countries.  The  relatively  large 
place,  however,  filled  by  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  trade  of  the  world, 
and  particularly  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  naturally 
assigns  to  the  markets  of  that  country  the  first  place  in  a  series  of 
publications  of  this  character. 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  7,  1895. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

The  statements  in  this  bulletin  regarding  the  area  and  population, 
agriculture,  commerce,  etc.,  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  compiled  from 
official  sources  as  well  as  from  certain  statistical  publications  whose  au- 
thority is  accepted  in  commerce.  Much  useful  information  was  obtained 
from  the  Department's  agent  in  England.  In  some  cases  English  money 
has  not  been  converted  into  our  own,  as  some  of  the  publications  from 
which  the  matter  was  compiled  were  received  on  the  eve  of  going  to 
press,  and  it  is  not  deemed  desirable  to  delay  publication  to  make  the 
reduction. 

AftEA  AND  POPULATION. 

In  the  table  following  are  given  the  area  and  population,  according 
to  the  four  decennial  censuses  of  1861,  1871,  1881,  and  1891,  of  the 
principal  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom: 


Divisions. 


Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Population. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

50,  867 
7,  442 
29,  785 
32,  583 
227 
75 

18,  954,  444 
1,111,780 
3,  062,  294 
5,  798,  967 
52,  469 
90,  978 
250,  356 

21,495,131 
1,  217, 135 
3,  360,018 
5, 412,  377 
54,  042 
90,  596 
216,  080 

24,  613,  926 
1,  360,  513 
3,  735,  573 
5, 174,  836 
53,  558 
87, 702 
215, 374 

27,  483,  490 
1,519,035 
4,  025,  647 
4,  704,  750 
55,  608 
92,  234 
224,211 

120,  979    29,  321,  288 

31,  845,  379 

35,  241,  482 

38, 104,  975 

England  

Wales  

Scotland  

Ireland  

Isle  of  Man  

Channel  Islands  

Army,  navy,  and  merchant  seamen  abroad 

Total  


A  comparison  of  the  area  and  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
with  certain  States  of  the  Union  most  densely  populated  is  given  in  the 
following  table: 


Tear. 

Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Popula- 
tion per 
aq.mile. 

Population. 

C 1881? 
\  1891$ 

120,  979 

5  291.3 
}  315.0 

35,  241,  482 
38, 104,  975 

1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 

~  8,040 
47,  620 
7,455 
44, 985 
1.960 
9,  860 

278.5 
126.  0 
193.  8 
116.9 
86.0 
105.7 

2,  238,  943 
5, 997,  853 
1, 444,  933 
5,  258,  014 
168,  493 
1,042,  390 

C 1890> 
\  1880 £ 

119,  920 

5    134. 7 
I  111.4 

16, 150,  626 
13,  361,  514 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Isle  of  Man,  and  Channel  Islands 

Massachusetts  

New  York  

New  Jersey  

Pennsylvania  

Delaware  

Maryland  

Total  six  States  
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From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  density  of  population  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  315  per  square  mile  for  the  year  L891,  as  compared  with 

291.3  in  1881,  an  increase  of  about  8  per  cent.  The  States  given  in  the 
table  with  an  area  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  showed 
in  1890  a  density  of  population  of  131.7  per  square  mile,  as  against 

111.4  in  1880,  an  increase  of  about  21  per  cent. 

The  decennial  rate  of  increase  or  decrease  at  each  of  the  last  four 
censuses  was  as  follows : 


Divisions.  1861.  1871. 


England  and  Wales                                                                          11.93  1  13. 20  i  14.36  11.65 

Scotland                                                                                           6.01  9.72  1  11.18  7.76 

Ireland                                                                                         —11.  50  ;  —6.  65  —4. 40  ;  —9. 1 

Islands  22  .83  —2. 34  I  4. 7 


Average   5. 7         8.  6       10.  75        8. 1  < 


Excluding  Ireland  from  the  above  calculation,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  rate  of  increase  for  the  remainder  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
nearly  uniform.  The  percentage  of  the  population  living  in  the  various 
divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  as  follows  at  the  census  of  1S91 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  three  enumerations: 


Divisions. 


1861. 


1881. 


England  I  64.6 

Wales  |  3.8 

Scotland   10.4 

Ireland   19.8 

Isle  of  Man   .2 

Channel  Islands   .3 

Army,  navy,  and  merchant  seamen  abroad   .9 


3.8 
10.6 
17.0 

.2 


WEALTH  AND  DEBT. 

In  1885  Dr.  Eobert  Giften,  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  estimated 
the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  £10,037,000,000  (about 
$50,000,000,000),  which  sum  was  classified  as  follows: 


Land   $8,  400,  000.  000 

Constructions   9.  600,  000.  000 

Foreign,  industrial,  and  national  securities  and  public  funds   23,  000.  0(10.  000 

English  national  and  local  public  funds   5.  000,  000,  000 

Movables  and  tools  of  trade   4,  000.  000,  000 


Total   50,000,000,000 


Michael  D.  Mulhall,  in  the  Dictionary  of  Statistics  (edition  1892), 
estimates  the  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1SSS  at  £9,400,000,000 
(about  847,000,000,000),  an  increase  of  81,400,000,000  over  his  estimate 
of  1882.  Giffen's  estimates  were  based  upon  a  new  method  of  valua- 
tion, viz,  capitalizing  the  various  sources  of  income  in  the  income  tax. 
In  Mnlhall's  estimate  the  United  States  occupies  the  first  place,  her 
wealth  being  estimated  at  XI 2,824,000,000  (about  864,120,000,000), 
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Australia  at  £1,373,000,000  (about  $6,865,000,000),  and  France  at 
£8,598,000,000  (about  $42,990,000,000).  In  accordance  with  these  es- 
timates the  wealth  i>er  capita  of  the  four  countries  in  1888  would  be: 

Australia  !  $1,  801 

Great  Britain  (United  Kingdom)   1,  202 

France   1,  090 

United  States   1,022 

Great  Britain  stands  second  only  to  Australia,  but  as  that  depend- 


ency is  heavily  mortgaged  to  British  capitalists  it  may  be  said  that  in 
reality  the  United  Kingdom  holds  the  hist  place  in  wealth  per  capita; 
her  other  colonial  dependencies  are  also  large  debtors  to  British  cap- 
italists. None  of  the  statements,  from  Petty  in  1660  to  Mulhall  in 
1892,  can  be  considered  mathematically  correct,  as  they  are  merely 
approximations. 

The  aggregate  for  the  United  States,  according  to  Mulhall,  is  larger 
than  for  any  other  country,  but  the  proportion  of  wealth  is  less  than 
in  Great  Britain,  Australia,  and  France. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  Eleventh  Census  of  the  United  States 
(vol.  1,  Public  Debt)  the  total  national  indebtedness  and  the  debt  per 
capita  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  United  States  in  the  years 
1880  and  1890  were  as  follows : 


Population. 

Debt  less  sinking  fund. 

Debt  per  capita. 

1890. 

1880. 

1890. 

1880. 

1890. 

1880. 

United  Kingdom  

United  States  

38, 165,  526 
62,  622,  250 

35, 241,  482 
50, 155,  783 

$3,  350,  619,  563 
891,  960, 104 

$3,  577,  746,  690 
1,  922,  517,  364 

$87.  79 
14.  24 

$101.52 
38.33 

For  the  year  1894  the  following  estimate  is  presented: 


Population. 

Debt  less  sink- 
ing fund. 

Debt  per 
capita. 

38,  920,  000 
68,  275,  000 

$3,  232, 149,  926 
899,  313,  381 

$83. 05 
13.17 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  £as  been  a  decline  in  the  per  capita  debt 
of  both  countries  between  the  years  1880  and  1894.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  the  reduction  amounted  to  $13.73,  or  14  per  cent,  in  the  period 
1880  to  1890,  and  to  -$4.74,  or  5  per  cent,  in  the  period  1890  to  1894.  For 
the  corresponding  two  periods  the  per  capita  debt  in  the  United  States 
fell  from  $38.33  in  1880  to  $13.17  in  1894,  a  decline  of  63  and  7  per  cent, 
respectively. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  number  of  owners  of  less  than  an  acre  of  land  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1876,  exclusive  of  the  metropolis  of  the  city  of  London, 
was  officially  returned  at  852,408;  owners  of  more  than  an  acre  at 
321,386;  the  total  being  1,173,794.  The  whole  extent  of  land  accounted 
for  in  the  returns  was  5,500,000  acres  less  than  the  area  of  the  United 
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Kingdom,  all  commons  and  waste  lands  having  been  excluded  from  the 
survey. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentages  of  arable  land,  woodland, 
and  unimproved  land  of  the  total  area  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  Wales,  the  total  area  of  each  being  given  in  thousands  of  acres,  as 
also  the  grand  total  for  the  United  Kingdom : 


England. 

Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Total 
T'nited 
Kingdom. 

Arable  

Per  cent. 
77.0 
4.8 
18.2 

Per  cent. 
60.0 
3.5 
36.5 

Per  cent. 
25.0 
4.5 
70.5 

Per  cent. 
72.0 
1.6 
26.4 

Per  cent. 
61.7 
3.8 
34.5 

Total  

100.  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0  |  100.0 

Total  area  in  1,000  acres  

327527^ 

4,  712 

19,  085 

20, 820 

77, 144 

The  acreage  of  arable  land,  the  products,  the  area  sown  to  the  leading- 
cereal  crops,  the  total  and  average  yield,  and  the  number  of  live  stock 
for  various  years  are  given  in  the  tables  following: 

Table  showing  the  acreage  of  arable  land  and  the  agricultural  products  grown  thereon. 


1874.  1891.  1892. 


Great  Britaiu:                                       1     Acres.  Acres.  Acres. 

Cereals  1    9.431,490  ,  7.924,823  7.808,031 

Vegetables  !    3,581,276  3,297,569  3,269,577 

Flax  '          9,394  1,801  1,421 

Hops  !        65,805  56,148  56,259 

Small  fruit   58,704  62,148 

Fallow,  etc  1       660,  206  429,  040  457, 162 

Clover  and  grasses                                 4,  340,  742  4,  716,  582  4,  672,  802 

Pasture  ;  13, 178.  412  |  16,  433,  850  16,  358, 150 

Ireland : 

Cereals                                                  1,901,508  1,492,763  1,494.816 

Vegetables  j    1,353,362  1.191,424  1,174.861 

Flax                                                         10ii.S86  74,665  70.642 

Fallow,  etc  12,187  21,626  26,936 

Clover  and  grasses                               12,378.244  1,248,604  1,252.979 

Pasture  '.   11, 100,  317  11, 142.  287 

I  I 


1893. 


Acres. 
7,  655,  739 

3,  286,  906 

1,258 
57,564 
65.  487 
514, 558 

4,  569,  630 
16,  492,  567 

1,489,  393 
1,153,527 
67.444 
22,  038 
1,  300, 168 
11, 175,  844 


Table  .shoiv'uig  the  area  under  each  of  the  cereal  and  vegetable  crop*  named. 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Vear. 

Wbeat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Pease. 

Potatoes. 

Turnips. 

Acres. 

Acres. 
2,  287,  987 
2,111. 178 
2, 112,  798 
2,  036,  810 
2,  075,  097 
2, 095,  771 

Acres. 
2,  596.  384 
2, 902,  998 
2,  899, 129 

2,  997,  545 
3,171,  756 

3,  253,  401 

Acres. 
559,  044 
358.  413 
354.  702 
311,310 
244,  954 
244, 180 

Acres. 
310, 547 
219,  382 
204.  277 
194,424 
210.  479 
243,  043 

Acres. 
52.».430 
529.  661 
532. 794 
525, 361 
527,  S21 
504,  454 

Acres. 
2, 133, 336 
1,  947.  598 
1,918.  535 
1,937, 163 
1, 975,  235 
1,  956,  573 

1892   

1893   

1894   

2,  219,  839 
1,  897,  524 
1,927,  962 

IRELAND. 


1874   188,711 

1890    93, 208 

1891  ;  80,870 

1892      75,344 

1893   1  54,  998 

1894    49,342 


212,230  1,480,186 
182.218  1,220,241 
177,9116  1.215.396 
17.").  612  1.22(5.  307 
168,776  1,248,338 
164,  780  I  1,  254,  813 


9,  646 

1,756 

892.  421 

333.  487 

3,714 

655 

780.  801 

295,  361 

4. 142 

589 

753.  332 

300,  326 

3,  973 

460 

739.  942 

300,  445 

3.  280 

326 

723,  735 

302.  774 

2,784 

401 

717, 120 

311,294 
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Table  showing  the  total  product  of  the  principal  crops  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
[In  thousands  of  imperial  bushels  and  thousands  of  tons.] 


Great  Britain. 

Ireland. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

"Wheat'  bushels.. 

Barley  do  

Bere  do  

Oats  do  

Beans  do  

72, 127 

|  72,129 

112, 386 
10,  514 
5,  759 
3,  053 
25,  392 

58,  561 

70,  485 

116,  295 
8,  905 
5,017 
3,049 
27,  348 

49, 247 

59,  535 

112,  887 
4,  745 
4,750 
3,476 
26,  262 

59, 173 
72,  295 
135, 463 

2,  639 

6,  860 

51, 107 
162 
19 
1,  810 
4,  250 

2,  615 

7, 426 

54,  086 
.180 
18 
3,037 
4,349 

2,  214 

6,454 

51,  886 
149 
11 
2,  585 
4,071 

1,666 

6,  211 

55,  701 
118 
6 

3,064 
4, 848 

Potatoes  tons.. 

Turnips  and  swedes,  .do. . . 

2,  789 

Table  showing  the  estimated  average  yield  per  acre  of  the  principal  crops. 


Great  Britain. 

Ireland. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

Wheat  

31.  26 

26. 38 

25.  95 

30.  69 

28.  58 

32.  34 

29.  36 

30.  28 

Barley  

 do.... 

34.14 

34.61 

28.69 

34.50 

37.  60 

41.  64 

36.  76 

36.  76 

Oats  

 do.... 

38.  77 

38. 80 

35.59 

41.64 

41.86 

44.  50 

42.  31 

44.  62 

Beans   

 do.... 

29.  66 

22.19 

19.  39 

43.61 

43.58 

37.  51 

35.  85 

Pease   

 do.... 

28.  23 

25.  85 

22.61 

29.30 

30.  48 

24.  97 
3. 49 

19.  68 

5.  73 

5.  80 

6.  59 

5.  50 

2. 32 

4.  03 

4.  23 

Turnips  

 do... 

13.24 

14.12 

13.36 

14. 40 

14. 48 

13.  55 

16.  01 

Table  showing  number  of  live  stock  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


1874. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Great  Britain : 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

1,311,739 

1, 488,  403 

1,  518,  082 

1, 524, 527 

1,  529,  461 

Cattle  

6, 125,  491 

6,  852,  821 

6,  944,  783 

6,  700,  676 

6,  347, 113 

Sheep   

30,  313,  941 

28,  732,  558 

28,  734,  704 

27,  280,  334 

25,  861,  500 

2, 422,  832 

2,  888,  773 

2, 137,  859 

2, 113,  530 

2,  390,  026 

Ireland : 

Horses  

468,  089 

592,  819 

539, 788 

545, 180 

553,  091 

Cattle  

4,118,113 

4, 448,  511 

4,  531,  025 

4, 464,  026 

4,  392, 194 

Sheep   

4, 437,  613 

4,  722,  613 

4,  827,  702 

4,  421,  593 

4,  105,  250 

1,  096,  494 

1, 367,  712 

1, 115,  888 

1, 152,  365 

1,  389,  310 

COMMERCE. 

The  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  to  a  great  extent  under  the 
control  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade,  or,  as  it  is  usually 
called,  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  is  divided  into  six  departments,  viz : 
Harbor,  Finance,  Commerce,  Hail  ways,  Marine,  and  Fisheries,  and  the 
president  is  usually  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  The  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce  is  a  voluntary  association,  largely  on  the  American 
plan. 

According  to  MulhalFs  Dictionary  of  Statistics,  the  international 
trade  of  Great  Britain  has  increased  forty  fold  since  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  greatest  relative  increase  being  in  the 
decade  between  1850  and  1860,  namely,  80  per  cent,  that  period  being 
contemporaneous  with  the  introduction  of  free  trade. 

Customs  duties  are  levied  on  very  few  imported  articles — tea,  wine, 
tobacco,  and  spirits  yielding  the  bulk  of  the  revenue  from  customs, 
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In  the  year  1893  the  value  of  imported  articles  was  made  up  as  follows: 
Imports  free  of  duty,  $1,831,000,000;  dutiable  articles,  $138,000,000, 
the  latter  forming  but  7  per  cent  of  the  total. 

CUSTOMS  TARIFF. 

The  following  is  the  customs  tariff  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  pub- 
lished by  the  International  Customs  Journal,  printed  by  the  Inter- 
national Customs  Tariff  Bureau.  The  returns  show  the  several  articles 
subject  to  import  duties  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  rate  of  duty 
levied  upon  each  article  according  to  the  tariff  now  in  operation,  dis- 
tinguishing the  duties  levied  to  countervail  the  excise  and  other  inland 
revenue  duties  upon  British  productions.  In  these  returns  subdivis- 
ions of  articles  of  a  similar  nature  and  subject  to  the  same  rate  of  duty 
are  classed  under  one  head: 


No. 


12 


2:; 


Articles. 


Unit. 


Cocoa  

Husks  and  shells  

Cocoa  or  chocolate,  ground,  prepared  or  iu  any 
way  manufactured. 
Coffee,  raw  

Kiln  dried,  roasted,  or  ground  

Chicory : 

Raw  or  kiln  dried  

Roasted  or  ground  

Chicory  (or  other  vegetable  substances)  and  cof- 
fee, roasted  and  ground,  mixed. 
Fruit,  dried: 

Currants  

Figs  and  fig  cake,  plums,  prunes,  and  raisins  

Tea  { 

Tobacco: 

Unmanufactured,  stemmed  or  unstemmed — 

Containing   in  every  100   pounds  weight  i 
thereof— 

10  pounds  or  more  of  moisture  

Less  than  10  pounds  of  moisture  

Man  u  fac  t  ured — 

Cigars  

Cavendish  or  negro-head  

Snuff,  containing  in  every  100  pounds  weight 
thereof — 

More  than  13  pounds  of  moisture  

Not  more  than  13  pounds  of  moisture  

Other  manufactured  tobacco  and  cavendish  or  . 
negro-head  manufactured  in  bond  from  unmanu- 
factured tobacco. 
"Wine : 

Not  exceeding  30°  of  proof  spirit  

Exceeding  30°  but  not  exceeding  42°  of  proof  spirit . 
And  for  every  degree  a  or  part  of  a  degree  beyond 
the  highest  above  charged  an  additional  duty. 
Sparkling  wine: 

Imported  in  bottles  6  I. 

Imported  in  bottles  when  the  market  value  is  . 
proved  not  to  exceed  15  shillings  per  gallon. 
To  countervail  excise  duty  upon  British  beer: 

Beer  and  ale.  the  worts  of  which  were  before  fer- 
mentation of  a  specific  gravity  of  1,055°  (and  so 
on  in  proportion  for  any  difference  iu  gravity). 


Per  pound. 

Ter  cwt  

Per  pound. 


Per  cwt  

Per  pound. 


Per  cwt  

Per  pound. 
 do  


Per  cwt  

 do  

Per  pound. 


do  . 
do  . 


Per  gallon. 


<lo  

do  


Rates  of  duty 


English.    Equal  to — 


Per  barrel  of  30 
gallons. 


0  1 

0  2 


£  s.  d. 

0  0  1 

0  2  0 

0  0  2 

0  14  0 

0  0  2 

0  13  3 

0  0  2 

0  0  2 


0 
6 

0   0  3 


2  0 


0   0  6 


Beer  called  mum,  spruce  or  black  beer,  and  beer  called 
Berlin  white  beer,  and  other  preparations,  whether  , 
fermented  or  not  fermented,  of  a  character  similar  \ 
to  mum.  spruce  or  blaelc  beer,  the  worts  of  which  i 
were,  before  fermentation,  of  a  specific  gravity — 

Not  exceeding  1,2150  .'   ? 

Exceeding  1,215°   i 

a  The  word  '  degree  "  does  not  include  fractions  of  the  next  higher  degree, 
of  wine. 

b  The  duties  on  sparkling  wines  are  in  addition  to  the  duties  in  respect  of  alcoholic  strength. 


.do 


$0.  02 
.40 
.04 

3.41 
.04 

3. 22 
.04 
.04 


.49 
L  70 
1.08 


1.21 1 
1.  09i 


.91 
1.09i 
.97 


.24 
.60$ 
.  00 

.60$ 

.24 

1  58 


1  6 
1  10 

Wine  includes  lees 


6.  22  V 
7.42" 
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No. 


Articles. 


Unit. 


Rates  of  duty. 


English.    Equal  to— 


35 


To  countervail  excise  duty  upon  British  spirits: 
Spirits  or  strong  waters — 

"For  every  gallon  computed  at  hydrometer  proof 
of  spirits  of  any  description  (except  perfumed 
spirits),  including  naphtha  or  ruethy ho  alcohol, 
purified  so  as  to  be  potable;  and  mixtures  and 
preparations  containing  spirits. 

For  every  gallon  of  perfumed  spirits  

Liqueurs,  cordials  or  other  preparations  contain- 
ing spirits  in  bottle,  entered  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  indicate  that  the  strength  is  not  to  be 
tested. 

Chloroform  

Chloral  hydrate  

Collodion  

Ether,  acetic  


Ether,  butyric  

Ether,  sulphuric  

Ethyl,  iodide  of  

Soap,  transparent,  in  the  manufacture  of  \ 

lias  been  used. 
To  countervail  stamp  duties  on  British-made  art 
Cards,  playing  


spirit 
les : 


Per  proof  gallon. 


Per  gallon 
....do  .... 


Per  pound. 

....do  

Per  gallon . 
Per  pound . 
Per  gallon . 

 do  

....do  

Per  pound 


£  8.  d. 
0  10  10 


0  17  3 
0  14  8 


0   3  1 

0  13 

1  5  0 
0  1  10 
0  15  8 
16  2 
0  13  7 
0    0  3 


$2.  63 


4.20 
3.57 


.75 

.30 
6.  08i 

.45" 
3.  81 
6.  36 
3.35 

.06 


Per  dozen  packs. 


91 


Additional  Duties. 

(Finance  act,  September,  1894.) 

Beer. — In  addition  to  the  duties  of  customs  now  payable  on  beer  of  tbe  descrip- 
tions called  mum,  spruce,  or  black  beer,  imported  into  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  there 
shall  be  charged  and  paid  on  and  after  the  17th  day  of  April,  1894,  until  the  1st  day 
of  July,  1895,  the  duties  following:  that  is  to  say: 

£  s.  d. 

For  every  36  gallons  of  beer  where  the  worts  thereof  are  or  were 
before  fermentation  of  a  specific  gravity : 

Not  exceeding  1,215°   0   2  0 

Exceeding  1,215°   0   2  4 

This  section  shall  extend  to  Berlin  white  beer  and  other  preparations,  whether 
fermented  or  not  fermented,  of  a  character  similar  to  mum,  spruce,  or  black  beer. 

In  addition  to  the  duties  of  customs  now  payable  on  every  description  of  beer 
(other  than  is  specified  in  the  last  preceding  section)  imported  into  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,  there  shall  be  charged  and  paid  on  and  after  the  17th  day  of  April,  1894, 
until  the  1st  day  of  July,  1895,  the  duty  following;  that  is  to  say: 

£  s.  d. 

For  every  3(3  gallons  where  the  worts  thereof  were  before  fermen- 
tation of  a  specific  gravity  of  1,055°   0   0  6 

and  there  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  in  and  for  the  same  period  in  respect  of  all  such 
beer  a  similar  addition  to  the  drawback  granted  on  exportation,  shipment  for  use 
as  stores,  or  removal  to  the  Isle  of  Man  by  section  4  of  the  customs  and  inland 
revenue  act,  1881.  And  so,  as  to  both  duty  and  drawback,  in  proportion  for  any 
difference  in  gravity. 

Spirits. — In  addition  to  the  duties  of  customs  now  payable  on  spirits  imported  into 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  there  shall  be  charged  and  paid  on  and  after  the  17th  day 
of  April,  1894,  until  the  1st  day  of  duly,  1895,  the  duties  following;  that  is  to  say: 

£  s.  d. 

For  every  gallon,  computed  at  proof,  of  spirits  of  any  description 
(except  perfumed  spirits),  including  naphtha  or  methylic  alcohol, 
purified  so  as  to  be  potable,  and  mixtures  and  preparations  con- 
taining spirits   0    0  6 

For  every  gallon  of  perfumed  spirits   0    0  10 

For  every  gallon  of  liquors,  cordials,  mixtures,.and  other  prepara- 
tions entered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  that  the  strength  is 
not  to  be  tested.. ,,.T.    0  0  8 
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And  the  duties  of  customs  on  the  articles  hereinafter  mentioned,  being  articles  of 
which  spirits  are  a  part  or  ingredient,  shall  be  proportionately  increased,  and  there 
shall  accordingly  be  charged  and  paid  on  and  after  the  17th  day  of  April,  1894, 
until  the  1st  day  of  July,  ]895,  the  duties  following;  that  is  to  say: 


This  section  shall  not  affect  the  continuance  after  the  30th  day  of  June,  1895,  of 
the  duties  existing  prior  to  this  sectiou  taking  effect. 


The  goods  enumerated  and  described  in  the  following  prohibitions  and  restrictions 
inward  are  hereby  prohibited  to  be  imported  or  brought  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
save  as  thereby  excepted,  and  if  any  goods  so  enumerated  and  described  shall  be 
imported  or  brought  into  the  United  Kingdom  contrary  to  the  prohibitions  or 
restrictions  contained  therein,  such  goods  shall  be  forfeited,  and  may  be  destroyed 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  as  the  commissioners  of  customs  may  direct: 

Books  wherein  the  copyright  shall  be  first  subsisting,  first  composed,  or  written  or 
printed,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  printed  or  reprinted  in  any  other  country,  as 
to  which  the  proprietor  of  such  copyright  or  his  agent  shall  have  given  to  the  com- 
missioners of  customs  a  notice  in  writing,  duly  declared,  that  such  copyright  sub- 
sists, such  notice  also  stating  when  such  copyright  will  expire. 

Coin,  viz,  false  money  or  counterfeit  sterling. 

Coin,  silver,  of  the  realm,  or  any  money  purporting  to  be  such,  not  being  of  the 
established  standard  in  weight  or  fineness. 

Extracts,  essences,  or  other  concentrations  of  malt  (except  sugar,  or  extract  of 
malt  for  medicinal  purposes  only,  and  fermented  liquors  specified  in  the  customs 
tariff  made  from  malt),  coffee,  chicory,  tea,  or  tobacco,  or  any  admixture  of  the  same, 
except  in  transit,  or  to  be  warehoused  for  exportation  only. 

Indecent  or  obscene  prints,  paintings,  photographs,  books,  cards,  lithographic  or 
other  engravings,  or  any  other  indecent  or  obscene  articles. 

Snuff  work. 

Tobacco  stalks,  whether  manufactured  or  not. 
Tobacco-stalk  Hour. 

Articles  of  foreign  manufacture,  and  any  packages  of  such  articles  bearing  any 
names,  brand,  or  mark  being  or  purporting  to  be  the  name,  brand,  or  mark  of  manu- 
facturers resident  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  any  name,  brand,  or  mark  which  states 
or  implies  that  such  articles  were  manufactured  at  any  place  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Any  name,  brand,  or  mark  which  states  or  implies  that  any  such  articles  were 
manufactured  at  a  town  or  place  having  the  same  name  as  a  place  in  the  United 
Kingdom  shall,  unless  accompanied  by  the  name  of  the  country  in  which  such  place 
is  situate,  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  to  state  or  imply  that  such 
articles  were  manufactured  at  a  place  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Clocks  and  watches  or  any  other  article  of  metal  impressed  with  any  mark  or 
stamp  representing  or  in  imitation  of  any  legal  British  assay,  mark,  or  stamp,  or 
purporting  by  any  mark  or  appearance  to  be  of  the  manufacture  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

•  Infected  cattle,  sheep,  or  other  animals,  or  the  carcasses  thereof,  and  hides,  skins, 
horns,  hoofs,  or  any  other  part  of  cattle  or  other  animals,  which  the  privy  council 


£    s.  d. 


Chloral  hydrate. 

Chloroform  

Collodion  

Ether,  acetic  

Ether,  butyric... 
Ether,  sulphuric. 
Ethyl,  iodide  of. 


pound..  0  14 
..do....  0   3  3 
gallon..  16  3' 
pound. .0    1  11 
gallon..  0r  16  5 


do         1    7  5 

do....  0  14  3 


Goods  Prohibited  to  be  Imported, 


(Section  XLII  of  the  Customs  Consolidation  Act.  1876.) 
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may,  by  order,  prohibit  in  order  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  any  contagious 
distemper. 

Spirits  (not  being  cordials,  or  perfumed  or  medicinal  spirits),  unless  in  ships  of  40 
tons  burden  at  least,  and  in  casks  or  other  vessels  capable  of  containing  liquids, 
each  of  such  casks  or  other  vessels  being  of  the  size  or  content  of  20  gallons  at  the 
least,  and  duly  reported,  or  unless  in  glass  or  stone  bottles,  properly  packed  in  cases, 
and  forming  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  importing  ship  and  duly  reported. 

Tobacco,  cigars,  cigarillos  or  cigarettes,  and  snuff,  unless  into  ports  approved  by 
the  commissioners  of  customs  for  the  importation  and  warehousing  thereof,  nor 
unless  in  ships  of  not  less  than  120  tons  burden,  nor  unless  in  whole  and  complete 
packages,  each  containing  not  less  than  80  pounds  net  weight  of  tobacco  or  cigars  or 
snuff,  or  80  pounds  net  weight  of  cigarillos  or  cigarettes,  including  the  papers  form- 
ing the  covering  of  each  cigarillo  or  cigarette. 

Tobacco,  sweetened  (whether  manufactured  or  unmanufactured),  except  as  other- 
wise specially  provided  for  by  this  or  any  other  act  relating  to  the  customs. 

Wine,  except  into  such  ports  as  may  be  approved  for  the  importation  thereof  by 
the  commissioners  of  customs. 

METHODS  OF  VALUATION  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  valuation  of  both  imports  and  exports  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
made  according  to  the  entry  and  shipping  bills,  and  false  declarations 
are  punishable  by  fine.  The  imports  are  under  the  control  of  the  cus- 
toms administration.  In  respect  to  the  articles  which  are  subject  to 
duty,  the  returns  are  accurate,  but  as  regards  exports,  merchants  are 
only  required  to  furnish  their  declarations  within  a  period  of  six  days 
after  the  sailing  of  the  vessel.  The  only  proof  of  their  accuracy  lies 
in  an  inspection  of  the  bills  of  lading,  the  production  of  which  can  be 
demanded  by  the  authorities.  Import  and  export  valuations  are 
checked  in  the  statistical  office  of  the  customs,  where  the  officials 
possess  a  knowledge  of  current  values,  and  where  the  market  reports 
and  lists  of  prices  current  are  available  for  the  detection  of  any  depar- 
ture from  substantial  accuracy. 

An  important  difference  is  to  be  noted  between  the  system  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  those  of  other  countries,  in  that  the  former  shows 
the  value  at  the  time  of  exporting  or  importing,  while  in  the  latter  the 
values  are  generally  computed  at  the  prices  of  a  year  or  more  before. 

Goods  imported. — The  practice  is  to  take  the  value  at  the  port  of 
entry,  including  all  incidental  expenses  up  to  landing. 

Goods  consigned  to  the  English  market  for  sale. — The  market  value  in 
England  is  required  and  recorded  in  the  returns.  This  is  ascertained 
from  the  declaration  made  by  the  importers,  and  is  checked  by  the 
expert  knowledge  available  in  the  statistical  office  and  by  the  price 
lists  and  market  reports  of  the  day..  The  value  of  exports  is  taken 
from  the  port  of  shipment.  English  statistics  take  cognizance  only  of 
the  immediate  point  of  origin  and  destination,  and  do  not  record  the 
true  origin  and  ultimate  destination  of  the  goods,, 
16473— No..  1  2 
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FOREIGN  TRADE. 

The  declared  value,  in  round  numbers,  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
merchandise  of  the  United  Jvingdoin  during  the  live  years,  1890  to  1891, 
is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


"iears. 

Total  imports. 

Exports  of 
British 
produce. 

Exports 
of  foreign 
and  colonial 
produce. 

Total  imports 
aud  exports. 

$1',  282.  000,  000 
1.  203,  000,  000 
1, 105,  000,  000 
1,  061,  000,  000 
] ,  052,  000,  000 

$315,  000.  000 
301,  000,  000 
314,  000,  000 
287. 000  000 

$3,  644,  000.  000 
3,  023.  000.  000 
3, 481, 000,  000 
3,  318,  000,  000 
3, 322,  000,  000 

1891  

2, 119, 000, 000 
2,  062,  000,  000 
1,  970,  000.  000 
1,  9S8,  000.  000 

1892  

1893  

1894  

282,  000,  0U0 

The  imports  and  exports  of  British  produce  and  the  total  per  head 
of  population  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  live  years,  1889  to 
1893,  were  as  follows : 


Tears. 

Imports. 

Exports 
of  British 
produce. 

Total 
imports 

and 
exports. 

1889  

$55. 99 
54.  63 
56.  07 
54.12 
51.  24 

$32.  59 
34. 21 
31.84 
29.00 
27.  62 

$97.  29 
97.  23 
95.87 

•91.37 
86.  32 

1890  

1891  

1892  -  

1893   

IMPORTS  FROM  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES  IXTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  FOR 
THE  YEARS  1880  TO  1893  INCLUSIVE. 

The  following  statement,  taken  from  the  Financial  Reform  Almanack 
for  1895,1  shows,  in  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  the  value  of  the  mer- 
chandise imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  various  foreign 
countries,  as  well  as  the  British  Possessions,  for  the  years  1880  to  1893, 
inclusive.  Beginning  with  the  year  1880,  the  average  value  is  shown 
for  each  quinquennial  period,  together  with  the  percentage  proportion 
of  the  average  value  of  imports  from  each  country  and  colony  to  the 
aggregate  value  of  imports.  The  values  in  the  following  tables  being 
given  in  round  millions  (in  pounds  sterling),  remainders  of  less  than 
half  a  million  are  omitted,  and  where  they  exceed  half  a  million  are 
counted  and  included  as  one  million.  If  the  conversion  from  millions 
of  pounds  into  millions  of  dollars  were  attempted,  the  comparative 
value  of  the  figures  would  not  be  destroyed;  but  the  values  in  millions 
of  dollars  as  obtained  by  the  reduction  might  vary  as  much  as  two 
millions  or  more  from  the  true  values,  and  for  this  reason  the  conversion 
has  not  been  attempted : 

*Tlie  tables  in  the  publication  commence  with  the  year  1854. 
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Imports  from  various  countries  from  1880  to  1893. 
[Amounts  given  in  pounds  sterling;  '.£1  is  equivalent  to  $4.8665.] 


Tear. 

Russia. 

Germany. 

Holland.  1  Belgium. 

I 

France. 

Italy. 

Turkey. a 

Egypt.fc 

1880  

1881  

1882  

18815  

1884...  

Average  

Jfer  cent  of 
total  

1885  

1886  

1887 

1888  

1889  

Per  cent  of 
total  

1890  

1891  

1892  

1893  

16,  000,  000 
14,  000, 000 
21,  000,  000 
21,  000,  000 
16,  000,  000 

24,  000,  000 
24,  000,  000 
26,  000,  000 
28,  000,  000 
24,  000,  000 

26,  000,  000 
23,  000,  000 

25,  000,  000 
25  000,  000 

26, '  000,  000 

11,000,  000 
12,  000,  000 

15,  000,  000 

16,  000,  000 
15,  000,  000 

42,  000,  000 
40,  000,  000 
39,  000,  000 
39,  000,  000 
37,  000,  000 

3,000,  000 
3,  000,  000 
3,  000,  000 
3,  000,  000 
3,  000,  000 

5,  000,  000 
7,  000,  000 
10,  000,  000 
9,  000,  000 
9,  000,  000 

9,  000,  000 
9,  000,  000 
8,  000,  000 
10,  000,  000 
10,  000,  000 

18,  000,  000 
4.  3 

25,  000,  000 
6.2 

25,  000,  000 
6.1 

14,  000,  000 
3.4 

39, 000,000 
9.7 

3,  000,  000 
0.7 

8,  000,  000 
2.0 

9,  000,  000 
2.2 

18,  000,  000 
14,  000,  000 
16,  000,  000 
20,  000,  000 
27,  000,  000 

23,  000,  000 
21,  000,  000 
25.  000,  000 
27,  0U0,  000 
27,  000,  000 

25,  000,  000 
25,  000,  000 

25,  000,  000 

26,  000,  OUO 

27,  000,  000 

15,000,000:  36,000,000 
14,000,000  37,000,000 
15,000,000'  37,000,000 
16,  000,  000(  39,  000,  000 
18,  000,  000  46.  000,  000 

3,  000,  000 
3,  000,  000 
3,  000,  000 
3,  000,  000 
3,  000,  000 

8,  000,  000 
7,  000,  000 

7,  000,  000 

8,  000,  000 

9,  000,  000 

9,  000,  000 

7,  000,  000 

8,  000,  000 
7,  000,  000 

9,  000,  000 

20,  000,  000  25,  000,  000 
5.3  6.5 

26,  000,  000 
6.8 

16,  000,  000 
_4.1 

39,  000,  000 
10.2 

3,  000,  000 
0.8 

8,  000,  000 
2.0 

8,  000,  000 
2.1 

23,  700,  000  26, 100.  000 
24, 100,  000  27,  000,  000 
15.  10U,  000:  25,  700,  000 
18,  600,  000  26,  300,  000 

1 

25.  900,  000!  17,  400,  000 

27,  300,  000  17,  300,  000 

28,  800,  000;  17,  000,  000 
28,  900,  000  16,  800,  000 

44,  800,  000 
44,800,000 
43,  500,  000 
43,  700,  000 

3, 100,  000 
3,400,000 
3,  300,  000 
2,  900,  000 

9,  300,  000 
10,  500,  000 

8,  500,  000 

9,  200,  000 

8,  400,  000 
10,  700,  000 
10,  600,  000 

8,  800,  000 

Year. 

United 
States. 

Brazil. 

Chile. 

Peru. 

China. 

Other 
foreign 
countries. 

Total  from 

foreign 
countries. 

British 
.North 
America. 

1880  

1881  

1882  

1883  

1884  

Average  

Per  cent  of 
total  

1885  

1886  

1887  

188S  

1889  

Average  

Per  cent  of 
total  

1890  

1891  

1892  

1S93  

107,  000,  000 
103,  000,  000 
88,  000,  000 
99,  000,  000 
86,  000,  000 

5,  000,  000 

6,  000,  000 
6,  000,  000 
6,  000.  000 
5,  000,  000 

3,  000,  000 
3,  000,  000 
3,  000,  000 
3,  000,  000 
3,  000,  000 

3,  000,  000 

2,  000,  000 

3,  000,  000 
2,  000,  000 
2,  000,  000 

12,  000,  000 
11,  000,  000 
10,  000,  000 
10,  000,  000 
10,  000,  000 

53,  COO,  000 
48,  000,  000 
57,  000,  000 
57,  000,  000 
48,  000,  000 

319,  000,  000 
305,  000,  000 
314,  000,  000 
328,  000,  000 
294,  000,  000 

13,  000,  000 

11,  000,  000 

10,  000,  000 

12,  000,  000 

11.  000,  000 

97,000,000  6,000,000 
23. 7      .      1. 4 

3,000,000  2,000,000 
0.  7            0.  6 

11,000,000 
•  2.6 

52,  000,  000 
12.9 

312,  000,  000 
76.5 

11,  000,  000 
2.8 

86,  000,  000|  4,  000,  000 
82,  000,  000  3,  000,  000 
83,000,000  5,000,000 
80,  000,  000  5,  000,  000 
95,000,000!  5,000,000 

2,  000,  000 
2,  000,  000 

2,  000,  000 

3,  000,  000 
3,  000,  000 

2,  000,  000 
2,  000,  000 
2,  000,  000 
2,  OUO,  000 
1,  000,  000 

9,  000,  000 
8,  000,  000 
7,  000,  000 
6,  000,  000 
6,  000,  000 

47,  000,  000 
43,  000,  000 
43,  000,  000 

53,  000,  000 

54,  000,  000 

287,000,  000 
268,  000,  000 
278,  000,  000 
301,  000,  000 
330,  000,  000 

10,  000,  000 
10,000,000 

11,  000,  000 
9,  000,  000 

12,  000,  000 

85,  ooo,  ooo:  4,  000,  000 

22.5  1.2 

2,  000,  000 
0.7 

2,  000,  000 
0.4 

7,  000,  000 
1.9 

48,  000,  000 
12.6 

293,  000,  000 
77.1 

10,  000,  000 
2.8 

97,  300,  000  4,  400,  000 
104.  400,  000  4,  300,  000 
108,200,000  3.500,000 

91,  800,  OOOj  4,  000,  000 

3,  500.  000 
3,  700,  000 
3,  900,  000 
3,  800,  000 

1,100,000 
1,  000,  000 
1,  600,  000 
1,  400,  000 

4,  800.  000 
4,  700,  OUO 
3,  600,  OUO 
3,  900,  000 

54,  700,  000 
52,  800,  000 
52,  im,  000 
44,  200,  OUO 

324,  500,  000 
336,  000,  000 
326,  000,  000 
312,  900,  000 

12,  400,  000 

12,  600,  000 
14,  600,  000 

13,  300,  000 

Xote. — The  returns  have  heen  made  comparative  as  far  as  the  records  will  permit. 

a  Including  Asiatic  Turkey;  also  including  Koumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Servia  in  the  later  years  in 
order  to  make  the  figures  correspond  throughout. 

b  Since  the  opening  of  the  Sues  Canal  some  articles  formerly  included  in  the  imports  from  Egypt 
have  been  included  in  the  imports  front  the  countries  from  which  they  Avere  exported. 
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Imports  from  various  countries  from  18S0  to  1803 — Continued. 
[Amounts  given  in  pounds  sterling;  £1  is  equivalent  to  $4.86G5.] 


Year. 

British 
West 
Indies  and 
British 
Gruiana. 

Australia 
and  New 
Zealand. 

British 
India. 

Cape  of  !  other 
Good  Hope  Bjitfcfcp^ 

sXtal.  j  sessions. 

Total  from 
British  Pos- 
sessions. 

Total  im- 
ports from 

countries 
and  British 

sions. 

1880   

1881  

1882   

1883   

1884  

Average  

Per  cent  of  total.. 

1885   

1886  

1887 

1888   

1889   

Per  cent  of  total.. 

1800   

1891  

1S02  

1893   

6.  000.  000 

6,  D00,  000 

7,  000.  000 
5,  000.  000 
5,  000,  000 

26,  000,  000 

27,  000.  000 

25,  000.  000 

26,  000,  000 

28,  000,  000 

30,  000,  000 

33.  000.  000 
40.  000.  OCO 
39.  000,  000 

34,  000.  000 

6,  000,  000    11, 000,  000 

5.  000.  000    10.  000,  000 
6.000.000  11,000,000 

6.  000.  000    11,  000,  000 
6,  000.  000    12.  000.  000 

92,  000,  000 
92,  000,  000 
99,  000,  000 
99,  000,  000 
96,  000.  000 

411,  000.  000 
397,  000,  000 
413.  000.  000 
427.  000,  000 
390,  000,  000 

G,  000.  000 
1.4 

27,  000,  000    35,  000,  000 
6. 5            -  8. 7 

6,  000,  000     11,  000.  000    96,  000,  000 
1.4]              2.7|  23.5 

40c,  000.  000 
100.0 

4,  000,  000 
3.  000.  000 

3  0110  000 

3,  000.  000 
3,  000,  000 

23,  000,  000;    32,  000,  000 
21,  000, 000    32,  000,  000 
23.000,000|  31,000,000 

26,  000,  0001    31,  000,  000 

27,  000,  000    36,  000,  000 

4,  000,  000     11,  000,  UOO 

5,  000.  000    11,  000,  000 
5,000,000  11.000,000 

6,  000.  000    12,  000,  000 
6,  000.  000    13,  000,  000 

84,  000,  000 
82, 000,  000 
84,  000.  000 
87,  000,  000 
97,  000.  000 

371,  000,  000 
350,  000,  000 
302, 000, 000 
388,  000.  000 
427,  000,  000 

3,  000.  000 
0.9 

24,  000,  000 
6.3 

33,  000,  000 
8.5 

5.  000,  000    12,  000.  000 
1.4  3.0 

87,  000.  000  380,  000,  000 
22.  9           100. 0 

2,  700,  000 
2.  400,  000 
2.  900.  000 
2,  500,  000 

29,  400,  000!    32,  700,  000 
31,300,000  32,200.000 

30,  500, 000.    30,  500.  000 
29,  900,  000    26,  200,  000 

6, 100,  000    12,  900,  000 
6.  300.  000    14,  700.  000 
5,  500.  000    13,  800,  000 
5,  600,  000     14,  300,  000 

9G.  200.  000'  420.  700.  000 
99,  500.  000:  435,  400,  000 
97, 800,  000  423.  X00,  000 
91,  800.  000  404,  700, 000 

EXPORTS  FROM  THE  UXITED  KIXGDOM  FOR  THE  YEARS  1880  TO  1893. 

The  following  statement,  taken  from  the  same  source  as  the  forego- 
ing, shows,  in  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  the  value  of  British  produce 
exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  various  foreign  countries  and 
British  Possessions  for  the  years  7  3SO  to  1893,  inclusive.  Beginning 
with  the  year  1880,  the  average  value  is  shown  for  each  quinquennial 
period,  together  with  the  percentage  proportion  of  the  average  value 
of  the  exports  to  each  country  and  colony  to  the  aggregate  Yalue  of 
exports: 

Exports  to  various  countries  from  1S80  to  1893. 
[Amounts  given  in  pounds  sterling;  £1  is  equivalent  to  $4.8665.] 


Year. 

Russia. 

Germany.  Holland. 

Belgium. 

Trance.      Italy .    j  T 11  rkey .  a 

Egypt,  b 

1880  

1881  

1882  

18S3  

1884  

Per  cent  of  total. 

1885  

1886  

1887  

1889  

Per  cent  of  total. 

1890  

1802  

1893  

8,  000.  000 
6,  000,  000 
6,  000,  000 
5,  000,  000 
5,  000,  000 

17, 000, 000    9,  000.  000 
17,  000,  C00    9,  000.  000 
19.  000,  000    9,  000.  000 
19.  000,  000  10.  000.  000 
19,  000,  000   10,  000,  000 

6,  000.  000 

7,  000,  000 

8,  000.  000 

8,  UU0.  000 

9,  000.  000 

16,000,000  5,000.000  8,000.000 
17.000,000  7,000,000,  8,00^,000 
17.000,000'  6,000.000  7.000,000 
18,000,000  7.000.000t  8,000,000 
17,  000.  0(  0  7.  000.  000  7.  000,  000 

3,  000, 000 
3.000,  0t0 

2.  000,  000 
3.010, 000 

3,  000.  000 

6,  000,  000 
2.5 

18,  000.  000    9,  000,  000 
'  7. 7             4. 0 

8,  000,  000 
3.2 

17,000.000  0,000.000 
7.2\  2.7 

S.  000,  000 
3.2 

3.  O0i'.  000 
1.3 

4,  000,  000 
4,  000,  000 

4,  000, 000 

5,  000,  000 

16.  000,  OOOi    9.  000,  000 
16,  000,  000    8,  000,  000 
16, 000.  000    8,  UOO,  000 
16,000.  000|  .9.000,000 
18,000,000  10,000,000 

8,  000.  000 
7,  000,  000 
7,  000,  000 
7,  000,  000 
7,  000, 000 

15,000,000,  7,000,000 

14,  000,  OOOi  6,  000.  000 
14,000,0001  8,000,000 
15.000.000  6,000,000 

15,  000,  0U0  7,  000,  000 

7,  000.  000 
7,  000,  000 
7,  0U0,  000 
6.  000,  000 
7, 000,  000 

:;.  000, 000 

3,  000.  000 
3,  000,  000 
3,  000,  0U0 
3,  000,  000 

4,  000,  000 
2.0 

16,  000,  000 
7.2 

9,  000,  000 
3.9 

7,  000.  000 
3.2 

15,000,000  7,000.000 
6. 3|           3.  0 

7,000.000 
3. 0 

3,  000,  000 
1.4 

5,  700,  000 

6.  400,  000 

19.  300,  00U 
18,800,  000 
17,  600,  000 
17,  700,  000 

10,100,000 
9, 500, 00U 

8,  800, 000 

9,  200,  000 

7.  600,  000 
7.  400,  000 

0.  900.  Out) 
7, 100,  000 

16.600.000  7,800,000 

16.400.0001  6,300,000 
14,700,000!  5.600,000 
13,400,000i  5,200,000 

8.  000,  00( 
8,  200.  000 
7,  500.  000 
7, 100.  000 

3,  400,  000 
3,  800.  000 
:;.  200.000 

3.  J(  0  000 

Note. — The  returns  have  been  made  comparative  as  far  as  the  records  will  permit. 

a  Including  Asiatic  Turkey:  also  including  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  and  .Servia  in  the  later  years  in 
order  to  make  the  figures  correspond  throughout. 

6  Since  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  some  articles  formerly  included  as  exports  to  Egypt  have 
been  included  as  exports  to  the  countries  for  which  they  were  intended. 
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Exports  to  various  countries  from  1880  to  1893 — Continued. 
[Amounts  given  in  pounds  sterling;  £1  is  equivalent  to  $4.8GG5.] 


Tear. 


United 
States. 


Brazil. 


Chile. 


Peru. 


China. a 


Japan. 


Other 
foreign 
countries. 


Total, 
foreign 
counti  ies. 


1880  

1881  

1882  

1883  

1884  


31,000,000  7,000,000  2.000,000 
30,  000,  000;  7,  000,  000  3,  000,  000 
8 1 ,  000,  000  7,  000,  ooo!  3,  000,  000 
27,  000,  000  7,  000,  000  2,  000,  000 
24,000,000  G,  000,  OOOj  2,000,000 


Average   28,  000,  000| 

Percent  of  total  12. 


000.  000 
3.0 


J,  000,  000 
1.0 


1885..'  

188G  

1887  

1888  

1889  


22,  000.  000,  5,  000,  000.  1 ,  000,  000 

27,  000,  000  G,  000,  000  2,  000,  000 

30,000,000'  0,000,000:  2,000,000 

20,  000,  000  G,  000,  000  2,  000,  000 


Average  

Per  c  ent  of.ll 


28,  000,  000,  G,  000,  000 
12.  2  2.  6 


!,  000,  000 
0. !) 


1890   32,  100,  000;  7,  500,  000!  3,  100,  000 

1891  1  27,  500,  000!  8,300,  000  2.000,000 

1892   26,  500,  000!  7.900,000;  3,700.000 

1893  ,  24,000,000;  7,800,000;  2,400,000 


1,  000,  000 
1,  000,  000 
1,  000,  000 
1,  000,  000 


1,  000,  000 
0.4 


1,  000,  000 
1.000, 000 
1,  000,  000 

l,  ooo,  ooo 

1,000,000 


5,000,000  3,000,000 

6,  000,  0001  3,  000,  000 

5,  ooo,  ooo!  2,  ooo.  ooo 

4.  ooo,  ooo;  2,  000,  000 

4,  000,  000:  2.  000,  000 


28,000,000  148,000,000 
31,000,000  155,000,000 


34,  000,  000 
35,000,  000 
36,  000,  000 


5,  000,  000,  2,  000,  000 


2.1 


I.  0 


33,  000,  000 
14.0 


5.  000,  000;  2,  000,  000 
5.  000,  000  2,  000,  000 
6,000,000  4,000.000 
6,000,000;  4,000,000 
5,000,000  4,000,000 


30,  000,  000 
29,  000.  000 


157,  000,  000 
156,  000,  000 
152,  000,  000 


153,000,000 
G5.  5 


1,000,000  5,000,000 
0.  4  2.  5 


1,100,000;  6,000.000 
1,  000.  OOOi  6,  500,  000 
800,000  5,800,000 
800,000!  4,600,000 


135,  000,  000 
137,  000,  000 
31,  000,  000  147,  000,  000 
35, 000,  000'  150,  000,  000 
45,  000,  000!  16G,  000,  000 


3,  000,  000 
1.4 


34,  000,  000.  147,  000,  000 
15.  0  65.  0 


4, 100,  000 

2,  900,  000 

3,  000,  000 
3,  500,  000 


43,200,000!  176,200,000 
37,  300,  000!  161,  300,  000 
35, 100,  000!  152,400,000 
33,500,000  146,100,000 


Tear 


1880  

1881  

1882  

1883  

1884  

Average  

Per  cent  of 
total  


1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 


British 
North 
America. 


British 
West  In- 
dies and 
British 
Guiana. 


Australia 
and  New 
Zealand. 


British 
India. 


Cape  of 

Good 
Hope and 
Natal. 


Other 
British 
Posses- 
sions. 


Total 
British 
Posses- 
sions. 


8,000,0001  3,000,000  17.000,000!  30,  000,  000  7,  000,  000  10,000.000  75,000,000 

8,000,000  3,000,000  21,000,000!  29,000,000  7, 000,  OOOi  11,000,000  79,000,000 

10,000,0001  3,000,000  25,000,000!  29,000,000  7.  000,  000!  11,000,000,  85,000,000 

9,  000,  OOOi  3,  000,  000  24,  000,  000;  32,  000,  000  5.  000,  000  11,  000,  000|  84,  000,  000 

9,000,000  3,000,000  24,000,000  31,000,000  4,000,000  10,000,000'  81,000,000 


000,  000 
3.8 


Average  

Per  cent  of 
total  


1890  

1891  

1892  

1893  


7,  000,  000 

8,  000,  000 
8,  000,  000 
8,  000,  000 
8,  000,  000 


3,000,000,  22,000,000  30,000.000  6,000,000  11,000,000  81,000,000 


1.3 


3.  i 


2,  000,  000 

2,  000,  000 

3,  000,  000 
3,  000,  000 
3,  000,  000 


8,000,000!  3.000,000 


3.4 


1.  2 


12.9 


2.6 


4.5 


34.5 


Total 
foreign 
countries 
and  British 
Possessions. 


223,  000.  000 
234,  000,  000 
242,  000,  000 
240,  000,  000 
233,  000,  000 


234,  000,  000 
100 


25,000,000|  29.000,000'  4,000,00*0  11,000,000  78,000,000  213,000,000 

22,  000,  0001  31,000,000  3,  000,  000)  10,000,000  76,000,000  213,000,000 
20,  000,  OOO!  31,  000,  000  5,  001).  000  8,  000,  000!  75,  000,  000;  222,  000,  000 
25,000,000|  33,000,000:  6,000,000  9,  000,  000!  84,  000,  OOOi  234,000.000 

23,  000,  OOOj  31 ,  000,  000  9,  000,  000  9,  000,  000|  83,  000,  000,  249,  000,  000 


23,000,000!  31,000,000 


10.2! 


13.7 


7,200,000  3,000.000  23,000,00ft  33.000,000 

7.200,000  3,000,000  25,500,000  31,100,000 

7,  400.  000  3,  000.  000  19,  300,  000  27,900,000 

7,  200,  000  3,  300,  000  15,  100,  000!  28,  800,  000 


5,  000,  000!    9,  000,  000,  79 , 000,  000,  226,  000,  000 


2.4 


4.1 


35.0 


9,100,000!  10,900,000  87,400,000  203,500,000 

8,000,000  11,200,000;  86.000,000  247,200,000 

7,  900,  000  9, 100,  000i  74,  600.  000;  227,  000,  000 

8,  GOO,  000  9,  000,  OOo!  72,  000,  000  218, 100,  000 


100 


a  Exclusive  of  Hongkong  and  Macao. 


CEREALS. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying'  tables  that  the  United  King- 
dom imported  in  the  year  1894  grain  of  all  kinds  and  flour  to  the 
value  of  $234,681,032  as  stated  at  the  ports  of  entry  in  that  country. 
Ninety-one  million  dollars  represents  the  value  of  the  131,000,000  bush- 
els of  wheat  imported.  This  is  the  largest  quant  ity  ever  taken  by  the 
United  Kingdom  in  one  year,  being  an  increase  of  between  7  and  8  -per  cent 
over  the  figures  for  1892  and  1893.  Notwithstanding  this  increase  of  8 
percent  in  quantity,  values  fell,  comparing  1892  with  18  94,  by  $29,500,000, 
or  24  per  cent.    If  the  United  Kingdom  had  paid  the  same  price  in  1894 
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as  she  paid  in  1802  to  nations  shipping' wheat  to  her,  her  payments 
would  have  been  $131,822,000  instead  of  801,308,000.  There  has  thus 
been  a  saving  to  her  and  a  corresponding- loss  to  other  countries  of 
$40,500,000,  representing  a  fall  in  values  of  about  30  per  cent. 

The  United  States  supplied  the  United  Kingdom  with  63,250.000 
bushels  in  3892,  with  00,250,000  bushels  in  1893,  and  with  46,000,000 
bushels  in  1894,  a  falling  off  of  nearly  5  per  cent  (1892-1893)  and  of  27 
per  cent  (1892-1894).  Values  were  864,500,000  in  1892,  $51,500,000  in 
1893,  and  a  trifle  over  $33,000,000  in  1894,  being  a  fall  of  20  per  cent 
(1892-1893)  and  of  48  per  cent  (1892-1894).  The  quantities  of  the  supplies 
obtained  from  the  United  States  declined  27  per  cent  from  1892  to  1894, 
while  the  value  fell  off  48  per  cent.  The  wheat  imports  from  all  coun- 
tries into  the  United  Kingdom  increased  (1892-1894)  in  quantity  by  8 
per  cent,  the  imports  from  the  United  States  declined  by  27  per  cent, 
and  our  wheat  was  supplanted  in  that  country  to  the  extent  of  17  per 
cent  of  the  total  quantity  imported.  In  other  words,  had  we  sent  in 
1894  the  same  proportion  of  her  total  import  as  we  sent  in  1892  we 
would  have  forwarded  over  68,000,000  bushels  instead  of  46,000,000 
bushels,  a  difference  of  22,000,000  bushels,  which  just  about  represents 
the  increase  in  the  Russian  shipments  (from  8,000,000  to  31,000,000). 

The  seesaw  between  Russia  and  the  United  States  is  of  regular  recur- 
rence, however,  and  has  no  specially  novel  significance:  but  the  real 
feature  of  the  year  was  the  increase  of  the  imports  from  the  Argentine, 
from  6,500,000  bushels  in  1892  to  24,000,000  bushels  in  1894.  It  is  the 
appearance  upon  the  scene  of  this  comparatively  new  competitor,  which 
is  always  anxious  to  realize  and  always  offering  cargoes  at  lower  and 
lower  prices,  that  has  weighed  down  the  British  market  more  than  any 
other  single  factor  and  brought  prices  down  to  bed  rock.  Competition 
from  this  source  is  expected  to  be  permanent  and  to  increase  in  volume. 

The  considerable  foil  in  the  imports  from  the  East  Indies  (from 
23,000,000  bushels  in  1892  to  10,000,000  in  1894)  has  been  a  somewhat 
surprising  incident  of  the  year,  and,  taken  in  connection  with  the  also 
lessened  shipments  of  1893,  is  leading  to  the  belief  that  there  has  been 
a  large  overestimate  of  the  Indian  production. 

The  United  Kingdom  imported  about  22,000,000  hundredweight  of 
flour  in  1892,  about  20,500,000  in  1893,  and  nearly  19,000,000  in  1894,  a 
falling  off  in  two  years  of  about  13  per  cent.  This  reduction  was  due 
to  the  absolute  incapacity  of  the  country  to  absorb  larger  foreign 
shipments,  even  though  they  were  offered  at  unprecedentedly  low  prices. 
The  milling  accommodation  of  Great  Britain  has  increased  so  much  of 
late  years,  and  modern  methods  have  come  to  be  so  generally  used,  that 
there  is  not  room  for  the  imported  product.  Had  values  in  1894  remained 
as  in  1892  the  United  Kingdom  would  have  paid  for  its  imported  flour 
over  $51,000,000,  whereas  it  actually  paid  less  than  $39,000,000,  a 
fall  of  about  24  per  cent.  Our  shipments  fell  (1892-1894)  from  about 
19,500,000  to  16,000,000  hundredweight  (18  per  cent),  and  in  values  the 
fall  was  from  $52,000,000  to  about  832,000,000  (38  per  cent). 
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A  new  feature  of  the  year  was  the  appearance  on  several  of  the 
British  markets  of  a  very  excellent  higher  grade  French  flour,  which 
was  offered  at  low  prices.  Though  this  import  did  not  exceed  500,000 
hundredweight,  valued  at  $800,000,  it  is  understood  that  it  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  vigorous  attempt  on  the  British  market. 

The  British  imports  of  barley  have  advauced  in  the  last  two  years 
in  a  surprising  maimer,  increasing  from  14,000,000  hundredweight  in 
181)2  to  23,000,000  in  1893  and  to  31,250,000  in  1894.  The  drought  of 
1893  and  the  extremely  unfavorable  harvesting  season  of  1894,  which 
stained  much  of  the  British  barley  and  made  it  unsuitable  for  brewers, 
no  doubt  made  an  opportunity  for  this  extraordinary  increase.  It  is 
due  principally,  however,  to  the  extremely  low  prices  at  which  some  of 
the  foreign  barleys  have  been  sold,  to  a  considerable  extent  for  feeding 
stuff,  and  to  the  very  high  .excellence  of  the  better  grades  of  brewing 
and  malting  barleys,  which  made  them  much  sought  after  by  large 
brewers.  The  highest  priced  barley  for  the  market  came  from  Smyrna 
and  from  California;  South  Russia,  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  Roumania 
furnish  the  largest  quantities.  The  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States 
increased  its  shipments  very  considerably  last  year,  and  follows  closely 
after  Roumania,  with  shipments  exceeding  5,000,000  bushels. 

The  imports  of  Indian  corn  were  comparatively  steady  at  35,000,000 
hundredweight.  For  the  second  year  in  succession  we  were  behind 
Roumania  in  our  shipments  of  a  cereal  which  is  supposed '  to  be 
entirely  our  own.  The  consumption  of  corn,  owing  to  the  extreme 
cheapness  of  other  cereals  and  feeding  stuffs,  and  to  the  short  crops 
of  last  year,  was  less  than  usual,  and  the  statistics  of  1895  will  no  doubt 
show  a  falling  off  in  imports. 


Imports  of  wheat  into  tlie  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1894,  with  comparisons  with  the 

two  previous  gears. 


Quantities. 

Values. 

Froni — 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

8,144, 240 

18,782,377 

31,314,977 

$7, 155,  822 

$15,  064,  254 

$20,  852,  280 

Germany  

1,131,692 

675,  893 

1,  334,  746 

1, 114,  257 

624,  274 

992, 766 

Franco  

48,  064 

2,  710 

8,  801 

43,  204 

641 

6,  909 

Turkey  

922, 476 

193,  297 

605,  776 

879, 132 

143,  677 

398,  852 

lioumania  

1,377,206 

166,  641 

201,  766 

1, 207,  402 

131,  458 

139,  560 

718,  937 

19,  760 

343 

679,  444 

14,  817 

194 

United  Stateson  the  Atlantic. 

50,  444,  792 

39,  509,  232 

29,  444,  478 

50,  756,  650 

33,  405, 188 

21,198.911 

"United  States  on  the  l'iu  ilii-  - . 

12.  810,  459 

20,  714,  750 

16,  584,245 

13,730,677 

18,  230,  954 

12, 158,  969 

Chile  

4,  270, 104 

4,816,  274 

3,  293.  570 

4,341,059 

3,915,  244 

2,  350,  703 

Argentine  Republic  

6, 470,  045 

14,  645,  095 

24.  774,  683 

6,  216, 193 

11,  838,  607 

16,  550,  741 

British  India  

23,  324,  825 

11,  566,  045 

9,  984,  904 

23,  418,  473 

9,498,511 

6,  956,  334 

3,  764,  779 

4, 833,  897 

7,  237,  846 

3,  909,  272 

4,  381.095 

5,341,357 

British  North  America  

7, 233,  303 

5,  893,  729 

5.  279,  894 

7, 026,  922 

4,  982,  832 

3,  766,  436 

488,  930 

376,004 

851, 425 

492,  454 

305,  723 

594,  014 

Total  

121  149,852 

122, 195,  704 

130,917,454 

120,  970,  961 

102,  537,  275 

91,  308,  026 

Note. — These  figures  are  official.  They  arc  oxpressed  in  the  original  in  long  hundredweights  (112 
pounds)  and  pounds  sterling,  which  have  been  reduced  to  bushels  of  60  pounds  and  United  States 
dollars. 
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Imports  of  wheat  meal  and  flour  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1S94,  and  compar- 
isons with  the  two  previous  years. 


From— 

Quantities,  a 

Values. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1892.  1893. 

1 

1894. 

163.  335 
39,  962 
977. 272 
19,467,  391 
1,359,859' 
98, 190 

116, 164 

52, 355 
1.  099,  614 
17,  995,  601 
1,  080,  986 

63, 448 

198,  543 
480.819 

1, 106,  971 
15, 925,  486 

1, 195,  421 
227,  365 

$469,  275       $254.  318 
115,510  144,421 
3,465,162  3.620,353 
52,  006, 134  1  40,  879.  748 
3,415,858  !  2,472,882 
227,  615         132.  659 

$370,  914 
804, 100 
3.  250.  247 
31.779,456 
2.340,810 
360, 554 

The  United  States  

British  North  America  

Total  

22, 106,  009 

20,  408, 168 

19, 134,  605 

59,  699,  554    47,  504,  381    38,  906,  081 

1  1 

«  In  hundredweights  of  112  pounds. 

Imports  of  grain  other  than  wheat  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1894,  and 
comparisons  with  the  two  previous  years. 

i 

Grain. 

Quantities,  a 

Values. 

1892. 

1893.            1894.  , 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Barley  

14,  277,  342 

22,  844.  5C2  '  31,  244,  384 
13.  954.  986    14.  979.  214 

2,  302,  443  I    2.  272.  023 

3,  946,  985  |    5,  259.  849 
32,  902.  503  I  35.  365.  043 

70,  784  |        87, 120 

$20.  993.  602 
24.  398.  415 
4,  200.  932 
6.  643.  847 
45,  867.  788 
342. 727 
2,  706,  732 

$28, 109,  064  '$34.  503.  869 
20. 91  fi  147     18  979  817 

Pease  

2,  501.492 
4,  429,  933 
35.  381,224 
173,  664 

3,  549. 108 
5,  487.  265 
38.  409.  478 
181.  664 
2.  374.  861 

3, 149,  553 
6.  550.  776 
38.  699.  561 
199.  369 
2.  383.  980 

Beans  

Indian  corn  or  maize  

Indian  corn  meal  

Other  kinds  of  grain  and  meal 
Total  

72.  425,  049 

76,  022,  263    89,  208.  233 

105. 154,  043 

99,  027,  587 

104,  466,  925 

a  In  hundredweights  of  112  pounds. 


BUTTER,  MARGARINE,  AND  OTHER  PRODUCTS. 

The  complaints  as  to  the  unfair  competition  of  margarine  with  butter 
are  heard  on  every  side.  This  has  had  a  detrimental  effect  on  produc- 
tion and  has  brought  about  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  butter.  Even  if 
the  competition  of  margarine  be  the  sole  cause  which  prejudicially 
affects  the  sale  of  butter  in  all  parts  of  the  world  (apart  from  local 
considerations,  and  looking  at  the  total  dairy  production)  the  only  con- 
clusion that  can  be  arrived  at  is  that  there  are  few  branches  of  agricul- 
tural industry  which  have  developed  so  largely  as  the  trade  in  milk 
products.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  number  of  cows  was,  on  the 
average,  from  1876  to  1880,  3,724,000.  At  the  present  time  it  is  about 
4,000,000  head.  And  a  similar  ratio  of  increase  is  presented  by  the 
other  countries  of  Europe.  But  it  is  in  America  and  Australia  that  the 
increase  has  been  especially  noticeable.  Thus  iu  the  United  States  the 
number  of  cows  was,  in  1870,  9,000,000  head;  it  had  increased  in  1895 
to  1G,504,G29,  and  in  Canada  a  similar  development  has  taken  place.  In 
Australia  the  total  number  of  horned  cattle  in  1880  was  8,230,000,  and 
in  1891,11,872,000;  the  increase  being  at  the  rate  of  700,000  per  annum. 
During  the  same  period  the  processes  for  the  production  of  butter  and 
cheese  underwent  a  considerable  improvement. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  attention  was  called  to  the  considerable 
efforts  being  put  forth  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  to  develop 
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the  dairy  industry  and  to  the  progress  achieved  in  the  making  of  choice 
butters.  Pressed  by  the  competition  of  the  Western  States,  the  Atlan- 
tic Coast  States  were  obliged  to  abandon  cereals  and  devote  themselves 
to  the  production  of  dairy  products.  Immense  butter  factories  were 
established,  which  were  soon  followed  by  similar  establishments  in 
Australia.  The  result  was  that  the  production  of  butter  everywhere 
increased.  In  a  short  time  exportation  commenced,  and  the  British 
market,  formerly  shared  by  France  and  the  Netherlands,  was  disputed 
by  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and 
more  recently  by  Australia,  the  latter  country  showing  the  greatest 
tendency  to  increase.  Extensive  butter  factories  have  been  erected 
and  vessels  built  and  supplied  with  refrigerating  apparatus  for  the 
transportation  of  their  manufactures  to  England.  Thus,  while  the  total 
value  of  the  butter  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  increased  from 
about  $50,000,000  in  1889  to  $60,000,000  in  1893,  the  share  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  increased  from  about  $375,000  in  1889  to  $4,350,000 
in  1893.  The  development  in  the  exports  from  Melbourne,  Victoria,  is 
the  most  striking;  their  value  represented  eighty-seven  times  more 
butter  in  1893  than  in  1889,  and  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  exported 
twenty-eight  times  more  butter  in  1893  than  in  1889.  The  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  is  now  present  in  the  London  market,  and  her  exports  of  butter 
and  margarine  in  1893  were  valued  at  about  $150,000. 


Imports  of  butter  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  years  1892  to  1894,  inclusive. 


From— 

Quantities,  a 

Values. 

1892. 

1893. 

^1894. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Sweden  

Denmark  

Germany  

Holland  

United  States  

Total  

228. 885 
863,  532 
124,  233 
141.  838 
542,  087 
59,  571 
46,  846 
175,  417 

267,  401 
934,  787 
164,  985 
142,  811 
468,317 
43, 160 
22,  930 
283,  083 

266,  306 
1, 102,  403 
137,755 
165, 157 
424,  639 
20,  887 
31.  230 
427, 590 

$6,  049, 137 
23,  596,  369 

3, 473,  995 

3,  651,  403 
14,  734,  049 

1,  244,  131 
930,  207 

4,549,306 

$7,  066,  640 
25,  689,  645 
4,  042,  631 
3,  717,  505 
13,037.937 
048.  598 
507, 186 
7,055,218 

$0,  880, 155 
28,  439.  602 

3,  420,  955 

4,  048,  690 
11,  445,  224 

438, 331 
681, 052 
10, 199,  785 

2,  183,  009 

2,  327,  474 

2,  570,  003 

58,  228,  597 

62,  065,  360 

65,  553,  794 

a  In  hundredweights  of  112  pounds. 

Imports  of  cheese  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1894,  and  comparisons  with 

the  two  previous  years. 

From— 

Quantities,  a 

Values. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Holland  

Canada   

United  States  

Other  countries  

Total  

273,  821 
45,  (505 
1,038,  599 

818,  433 
56,  359 

269,  364 
58,  346 
1,046,  704 
645.  235 
57, 813 

298,  693 
52,  905 
1, 142, 104 
672,  347 
97, 178 



$3,  302,  275 
696, 920 

12, 135.  224 
9,  545, 186 
681, 167 

$3,  289,  758 
884,  548 

12,  5:55.  582 
7,681,  920 
723, 793 

$3.  702,617 
794,  805 

13, 185.  754 
7,  827, 302 
1, 195,  337 

2,232,817 

2,  077,  462 

2,263,287 

26,  360,  772 

25, 115.  601 

26,  705,  815 

a  In  hundredweights  of  112  pounds. 
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Value  of  live  and  dressed  poultry  imparled  inlo  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1S94, 
and  comparisons  with  the  hi o  preceding  years. 


From— 


1892. 


Russia   $390,243 

Eelgiuni  j  801.784 

France  :  j  1,136,511 

Tinted  States  j  34.752 

Other  countries   475, 960 

Total   2,  839,  250    2,  817, 498    2.  340,  240 

i  I  I 


Talue. 


1893. 


$160.  058 
718.  230 
1.  400, 130 
31,013 
443,  467 


Imports  of  eggs  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1S94,  and  Comparisons  with  the 

two  previous  years. 


From — 

Quantities,  a 

Values. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Russia  

Denmark  

Germany  

Pelgium  

France  

Canada  

Total  

1,  254.  323 
1,  247,  904 
2, 751,340 
1,  985,  708 
3,  512,174 
248,  704 
139,  086 

1,  524.  615 
1,089.013 
2, 129, 154 

2,  040,  692 

3,  820,  636 
207, 374 
234, 502 

1,  309.  959 

1,  254,  914 
3,  361, 1S8 

2,  954.  843 
2, 440.  559 

254, 004 
240,  901 

$1,  726, 171 
2,012,145 
4,  025,  543 
3,002,315 
6,  994. 147 
404.  040 
242,  628 

$2,  073,  044 
1,833.  662 
3.  010.  566 
3.  322,  047 
7, 842.  339 
367,  449 
411. 121 

$1,866.  977 
2.  057,  500 
4.  560,  289 
4.307.513 
4, 782,  796 
450,851 
400, 186 

11, 139,  419 

11,045,986 

11.  870,  908 

18,  460,  989 

18,  800,  S28 

18,426.  118 

a  In  "great  hundreds; "  a  great  hundred  equals  ten  dozen. 


The  exports  of  eggs  from  the  United  States  into  the  United  King- 
dom for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1894,  were  1,650  dozen,  valued  at  $333. 

Eggs  imported  into  the  United  States  for  the  years  ending  June  30,  1S93  and  1894. 


1893. 
1894. 


Quantity.  Valm 



Dozen. 
3,318,011 
L  791.430 


$392,  973 
199, 536 


Imports  of  fruit  {raw)  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1S94.  and  conqmrisons 

with  the  two  jyrevious  years. 


Quantities. 

Values. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Plums  

Pears  

Grapes  

Total  

Bushels. 
4,  514,  700 

I  6,  763, 276 

216, 990 
412, 984 
637,211 
761,  968 
841.  022 

Bushels. 
3,  459.  984 
<  4.  593, 127 
)  1,081,620 
346, 148 
777, 142 
915,212 
978, 505 
1,  079,  794 

Bushels. 
4,  907,  509 
6,  593,  959 
1,  288,  893 
310, 785 
777,411 
1,309.114 
832, 992 
1,300,  273 

$6,  588,  325 

I  9, 988,  787 

656. 232 
972,  589 
1,443, 145 
1,915,  007 
1, 888,  887 

$4,105,047 
S  0.061.542 
>  1,629.899 
946, 942 
1,613,  837 

1.  689.  594 

2.  581,  424 
2, 180,  088 

$6,  698.  303 
8,  900,  057 
1,835.910 
808,  631 
1,470,193 
2,001,  711 
2.  289,  337 
2,  743,  702 

14, 148, 151 

13, 231,  532 

17,  380,  990 

23,  453,  032 

21,  408,  283 

20,  748.  444 
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Exports  of  fruit  from  the  United  States  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  near  ending 

June  SO,  1894. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Apples,  dried  

Apples,  green  or  ripe  

Fruits,  canned  

Fruits,  preserved,  other  than  canned. 
Fruits,  all  other,  green,  ripe,  or  dried. 
Nuts  


Pounds. 
258,  965 
40,  (350 


Total  fruits,  including  nuts. 


$22,  430 
134, 822 
333, 070 

20,  243 
226, 405 

34,  050 


771,  020 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  TRADE   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES  WITH  GREAT 
BRITAIN  IN  CATTLE  AND  DRESSED  MEAT  IN  1894. 

The  accompanying  tables  show  that  our  shipments  of  cattle  and  beef 
to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1894  recovered  what  may  be  called 
their  normal  volume.  The  dry  summer  of  the  previous  year  ruined 
English  and  Scotch  pastures  and  forced  their  stock  on  the  market  at 
such  prices  and  in  such  quantities  as  materially  to  interfere  with  our 
sales;  but  the  year  just  ended  has  resulted  in  an  increase  of  53  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  live  cattle  shipped,  and  of  44  per  cent  in  values. 
That  values  have  not  increased  in  proportion  to  volume  is  only  another 
evidence  of  what  is  already  well  known — that  prices  have  continued 
steadily  to  fall  during  the  whole  of  the  year.  December,  in  fact,  closed 
with  the  lowest  prices  known  in  forty  years,  the  official  wholesale 
record  in  London  for  the  primest  quality  of  Scotch  beef  being  13  cents 
per  pound. 

Practically  our  only  competitor  in  this  live  cattle  trade  is  Canada; 
but  while  our  last  year's  shipments  increased  as  above  stated,  those 
of  Canada  remained  stationary.  Our  export  jumped  from  249,000  head 
to  382,000  head,  while  the  trade  of  our  northern  neighbor  remained  at 
abont  80,000.  A  first  experiment  was  made  in  the  course  of  the  year 
with  two  small  shipments  of  live  cattle  from  New  Zealand,  and  they  came 
in  excellent  condition  ;  but  distance,  length  of  voyage,  and  difficulty  in 
finding  space  for  fodder  and  water  prevent  practical  competition  from 
this  source. 

Early  in  the  year  great  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment to  allow  Canadian  cattle  to  be  transported  alive  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country,  but  efforts  in  this  direction  were  unavailing.  A 
fairly  paying  business — the  fattening  of  this  imported  stock  upon  Eng- 
lish pastures — has  thus  been  broken  up.  It  would  be  to  our  interest  if 
this  were  allowed,  as  simultaneous  arrivals  from  the  two  countries  at 
British  ports  depress  values. 

The  Canadians,  as  well  as  ourselves,  have,  however,  vastly  increased 
their  shipments  of  sheep.  Our  exports  jumped  from  nothing  in  1893 
to  195,000  head  in  1895,  and  Canadian  from  3,500  to  137,000.  Farmers 
who  have  large  expanses  of  pasture  land,  no  longer  able  to  fatten 
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foreign  cattle,  turn  their  attention  to  this  newly  developed  trade  in  for- 
eign sheep.  The  domestic  flocks  of  the  country  were  diminished  by 
1,700,000  in  the  drought  of  1893,  and  this  shortage,  in  a  nation  of 
mutton  eaters,  will  account  for  the  increased  imports. 

The  question  of  marking  perishable  goods,  and  especially  meat,  so  that 
the  ultimate  consumer  should  know  what  he  was  buying,  attracted 
much  attention  last  year.  It  was  proved  that  retailers  were  buying 
American  and  Canadian  carcasses  at  favorable  figures,  and  were  selling 
them  at  top  prices  to  customers  as  prime  Scotch  or  English,  thereby 
gaining  a  penny  or  two  of  unfair  profit.  The  commission  appointed  by 
the  Government  to  examine  into  the  matter  reported  that  it  was  possi- 
ble to  mark  carcasses  of  foreign  origin  so  effectually  that  each  joint 
would  carry  the  sign,  but  it  is  not  thought  that  practical  legislation 
will  follow.  The  report  of  the  commission  did  more  to  kill  the  preju- 
dice against  American  beef  than  years  of  quiet  trading  could  have 
done.  If,  said  the  consumer,  when  cut  up  at  Birkenhead  in  the  Scotch 
manner,  and  at  Deptford  in  the  English  manner,  the  American  beef  is 
just  the  same  to  my  palate  and  sight  as  "prime  Scotch  or  English,"  it 
must  be  just  as  good.  In  this  connection  the  following  extract  from 
a  review  of  the  trade  by  Messrs.  John  Jones,  \Yelsh  butchers,  will  be 
interesting: 

"Whether  stores  are  dear,  or  season  exceptionally  favorable  for  producer  or  grazier, 
the  cost  will  always  mean  realizing  on  the  average  of  the  proportionate  value  of 
English  and  foreign.  "We  have  ascertained  the  average  price  for  the  last  twelve 
months  of  best  American  States  cattle  in  carcass,  without  the  offal,  and  compared  it 
in  prepared  and  reliable  statistics  with  the  average  price,  for  the  same  period,  of 
best  English  beef  in  carcasses,  without  offal,  and  we  find  the  difference  is  a  little  over 
1  cent,  not  quite  cents,  per  pound.  This  must  prove  the  hold  that  the  best  Amer- 
ican States  beef  has  upon  the  country,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  risk  of  transit  and 
keeping,  the  comparison  of  value  would  probably  be  less  still."  Referring  to  sug- 
gested remedies,  they  remark:  "  Others  accept  the  marking  of  foreign  meat  as  the 
sovereign  remedy.  AVhat  necessity  is  there  to  mark  the  flesh  of  the  be6t  cattle 
imported,  and  what  more  profit  to  the  butcher,  inasmuch  as  the  selling  value  is  so 
near  our  own?  The  frozen  meat  marks  itself  to  any  competent  householder,  aud  if 
the  present  American  States  beef  were  labeled  and  the  price  of  the  best  English 
raised  thereby,  would  it  not  be  impossible  for  sellers  of  home-fed  beef,  while  paying 
increased  prices  for  stock,  to  compete  successfully  against  a  person  selling  the  best 
American  States  beef  purchased  at  probably  3  cents  per  pound  less?  The  consumer 
would  then  be  the  arbitrator,  and  if  the  present  relative  difference  in  value  of  Eng- 
lish and  American  beef  is  1  cent  to  1^  cents  per  pound,  and  accepting  that  the  label- 
ing of  foreign  meat  would  raise  English  meat  another  1  cent  or  H  cents,  would  the 
consumer  give  3  cents  per  pound  more  for  home  fed?  We  say  no.  The  inevitable 
result  would  be  that  the  purveyors  of  English  meat  only  would  be  outwitted  and 
overmatched,  and  their  business  transferred  to  foreign  meat  shops;  therefore  we 
think  the  remedy  lies  not  in  this  direction." 

Considerable  attention  was  drawn  to  the  American  meat  trade  in 
December,  1894,  by  the  successful  attempt  to  alter  a  trade  custom 
which  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  immemorial  years.  Those  conduc- 
ting it  refused  longer  to  make  the  customary  allowance  to  the  middle- 
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man  of  a  pound  in  each  quarter  of  beef.  The  practice  is  analogous 
to  the  trade  custom  of  the  publisher  who  gives  13  copies  to  the  dozen, 
or  of  the  manufacturer,  who  gives  37  inches  to  the  yard;  and  was 
merely  a  way  of  giving  a  discount,  to  which  prices  in  the  long  run 
adjust  themselves.  The  matter  is  not  one  of  very  great  moment  (not- 
withstanding the  statement  hereinafter  quoted,  of  Sir  Albert  K.  Eollit, 
to  the  effect  that  the  abolition  of  the  allowance  meant  a  loss  to  the  con- 
sumer of  a  million  pounds  sterling  a  year),  but  the  meat  traders  find 
in  it  the  beginning  of  "  the  forming  of  rings  and  monopolies  in  the 
trade  and  the  consequent  raising  of  the  price."  They  are  consequently 
agitating  against  it,  and  a  report  of  their  first  meeting,  held  January  8 
last,  is  inserted  here: 

AMERICAN  MEAT  IN  LONDON. 

A  meeting  of  butchers,  salesmen,  and  others  engaged  in  the  London  meat  trade 
was  held  on  Tuesday  night  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  street.  The  meeting 
was  called  by  the  Cattle  Trades  Section  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Sir 
A.  K.  Rollit,  M.  P.,  presided,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance. 

Mr.  W.  Field,  M.  P.,  president  of  the  National  Federation  of  Meat  Traders,  writing 
to  express  his  regret  at  not  being  able  to  attend,  through  domestic  illness,  said: 

"Now,  if  the  shippers  are  allowed  to  obtain  the  control  of  the  meat  trade,  natu- 
rally they  will  introduce  American  methods,  which  may  be  extended,  and  localized, 
and  encouraged  unwittingly  by  local  authorities.  If  extensive  concentrating  stock- 
yards and  abattoirs  are  introduced — though  it  may  appear  to  the  uninitiated  a 
remote  issue — the  existing  agricultural  depression  would  probably  be  intensified, 
and  it  might  become  possible  that  the  meat  supply  would  be  placed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  large  millionaire  buyers  or  syndicates,  avJio  would  then  be  in  a  position  to 
dictate  terms  and  extract  them  from  the  retailers  and  consumers." 

The  chairman,  in  opening  the  meeting,  explained  that  for  a  long  time  past  there 
had  been  in  the  meat  trade  certain  allowances  which  were  based  upon  the  tacit  con- 
sent and  usage  of  the  trade,  and  which  were  on  the  whole  beneficial  to  all  parties 
concerned.  The  abolition  of  these  allowances  would  mean  a  loss  to  the  English  con- 
sumers of  £1,000,000  a  year.  Moreover,  it  was  not  only  the  trade  which  would  be 
affected,  but  the  community  would  have  to  pay  higher  prices.  These  allowances, 
which  were  small  in  themselves — 1  pound  on  each  quarter  of  beef — the  American 
importers  were  trying  to  do  away  with.  But  they  were  doing  worse  than  this.  They 
were  trying  to  force  salesmen  who  made  this  allowance  on  English  or  Continental 
meat  to  discontinue  it,  by  deliberately  refusing  to  sell  them  American  meat.  This 
meant  they  were  trying  to  get  the  control  of  the  trade  in  to  their  own  hands.  If  the 
American  exporters  succeeded  in  their  proposals  the  inevitable  result  would  be  the 
forming  of  rings  and  monopolies  in  the  trade  and  the  consequent  raising  of  the  price. 
They  welcomed  the  importation  of  American  meat;  they  had  no  desire  to  limit  it. 
[Cheers.]  They  would  even  welcome  the  live  cattle  for  the  benefit  of  the  graziers. 
[Cheers.]  But  they  had  a  strong  feeling  against  placing  the  interests  of  the  whole 
trade,  and  of  the  food  supply  of  the  metropolis  and  the  country,  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  were  confederated  for  their  own  advantage.  [Cheers.]  The  exporters 
were  already  dictating  to  the  trade  and  seeking  to  control  from  Chicago  the  markets 
of  London,  for  they  adopted  the  system  of  what  a  great  statesman  had  called 
"  exclusive  dealing''  so  as  to  coerce  other  people  into  refusing  to  give  the  allowance 
which  they  refused  to  give  themselves.  In  America  the  small  trader  had  been 
crushed  out,  and  now  the  monopolists  had  begun  to  try  and  crush  out  each  other. 
[Cheers.]  They  in  London  preferred  the  old  English  system  of  dealing  freely  and 
fairly  with  the  public,  and  all  those  who  were  dependent  upon  the  meat  supply  of 
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this  country.  Their  case  was  a  good  one,  and.  they  appealed  to  the  country  and  to 
the  interests  of  the  consumers,  and  he  was  sure  the  country  would  respond,  and 
would  not  allow  the  foreigner  to  dictate  to  the  producer  of  this  country.  These 
people  had  no  interest  except  their  pocket,  and  no  willingness  except  to  promote 
their  own  interests  at  the  expense  of  the  community.  [Cheers.] 

Mr.  Hayden  moved:  "That  this  meeting  views  with  indignation  and  regret  the 
recent  combined  action  of  the  shippers  of  American  beef  against  the  wholesale  and 
retail  meat  trades  of  London  in  disregarding  and  breaking  through  trade  customs. " 
Mr.  F.  C.  Frye  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Poole  moved  and  Mr.  Redman  seconded  a  further  resolution  stating  that  the 
object  aimed  at  by  the  American  shipper  was  the  control  of  the  meat  supply  in  the 
markets  of  the  metropolis,  with  the  inevitable  effect  of  raising  the  price  of  food  to 
the  public;  and  also  pledging  those  present  to  support  all  measures  which  might  be 
decided  upon  by  the  London  Butchers'  Trade  Society  and  the  London  Central  Meat 
and  Poultry  Trades'  Association.    This  resolution  was  also  carried. 

That  the  American  trade  could  have  obtained  such  a  footing  as  to 
justify  them  in  their  action  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  power  and 
influence  they  have  gained  and  of  the  position  they  occup}* . 

The  comparatively  limited  trade  in  chilled  beef  is  in  our  hands.  An 
attempt  was  made  during  the  year  to  send  a  chilled  cargo  from  Aus- 
tralia, but  it  was  not  a  success,  owiug  to  the  long  distance.  Our 
chilled  beef  in  appearance,  condition,  and  flavor  is  far  superior  to  the 
defrosted  beef  from  the  Antipodes.  This  frozen  beef  trade  made  a 
slight  increase  in  quantity  during  the  year,  but  on  the  whole  it  has 
been  an  unsatisfactory  year  to  the  Australians,  who  killed  their  own 
market  by  irregularity  of  shipment.  Once  two  cargoes  arrived  together, 
and  again  three,  and  there  being  lack  of  storage  facilities,  there  were 
forced  sales.  There  was  a  great  increase  in  the  imports  of  frozen 
mutton  carcasses,  but  prices  have  been  falling;  while  at  the  same  time 
home-grown  English  mutton  has  remained  at  steady  figures  throughout 
the  entire  year.  The  large  supply  of  American  and  Canadian  sheep 
which  have  been  sent  to  market  in  prime  condition  after  being  fattened 
on  English  pastures  has  no  doubt  helped  to  depress  the  market  for  this 
frozen  mutton;  but  the  quality  of  the  frozen  shipments  has  left  much 
to  be  desired,  and  a  distinct  falling  off  is  reported  in  the  isew  Zealand 
shipments,  which  have  hitherto  held  top  place  among  frozen  imports. 
The  Argentine  made  a  slight  increase  in  shipments  of  frozen  mutton, 
but  for  quality  and  price  they  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 

The  following  extract  from  the  London  Standard  points  out  the  large 
increases  that  are  now  being  made  in  the  storage  capacity  of  London  : 

THE  STORAGE  CAPACITY  OF  LONDON. 

The  supply  of  fresh  meat — excluding  all  references  to  that  which  is  tinned — has 
heen  a  question  of  growiug  importance  in  recent  years;  and  the  shipping  interest 
has  ohserved  a  gradual  and  steady  increase  in  the  supply  from  Canada,  the  United 
States,  and  the  River  Plate.  But  only  very  recently  has  it  heen  demonstrated  that 
the  pasture  lands  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  capable  of  rearing  and  fur- 
nishing the  tables  of  Londoners  with  sound  and  juicy  beef  and  mutton  at  the  same 
price  as  that  supplied  by  the  River  Plate  and  the  United  States.  Of  course  the  latter 
is  the  most  important  rival  which  the  Colonies  have,  inasmuch  as  the  meat  only 
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takes  from  ten  to  twelve  days  to  reach  tlie  Thames,  arid  therefore  there  is  no  need  to 
subject  the  moat  to  the  costly  process  of  freezing,  hut  only  to  that  of  chilling;  but 
the  resources  of  science,  liberally  brought  to  bear  upon  the  construction  of  our  ships 
and  chambers  at  the  docks,  promise  to  make  even  the  disadvantage  of  a  longer 
voyage  of  no  account,  either  in  the  cost  or  the  quality  of  the  meat.  The  run  from 
Australia  occupies  from  forty-five  to  fifty  days,  the  voyage  from  New  Zealand  occu- 
pies fifty-five  days,  and  a  run  from  the  River  Plate  thirty  days.  Meat  from  the  last- 
named  place  has  always  been  spoken  of  as  the  poor  man's  food ;  but  meat  of  a  better 
quality  comes  from  New  Zealand  at  the  present  time,  and  our  kinsmen  in  that  land 
will  grow  richer  than  they  ever  hoped  to  become  by  the  opportunity  now  given  them 
to  engage  in  the  profitable  occupation  of  meat  raising  for  the  home  market. 

This  year  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  supply,  and  the  best  and 
largest  merchandise  ships  alloat  are  coming  into  the  trade.  The  last  two  vessels 
launched  are  each  fitted  to  carry  100,000'  carcasses  of  oxen  or  sheep  at  a  time,  and 
they  are  provided  with  frozen  chambers,  so  that  the  meat  is  delivered  in  excellent 
condition  in  the  Thames.  This  trade  has  rendered  it  necessary  very  much  to  enlarge 
the  accommodation  both  at  the  docks  and  in  the  city,  and  the  London  and  India 
docks  joint  committee  have  taken  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  the  growing  trade 
to  construct  thawing  and  drying  rooms  at  their  docks  so  as  to  prepare  the  meat  for 
immediate  use.  If  the  frozen  meat  is  sent  direct  to  market,  the  housekeeper  finds 
that  upon  cooking  the  meat  becomes  wet  and  disagreeable;  and,  as  the  American 
meat  is  only  chilled,  it  is  better  fit  for  immediate  cooking.  If  the  frozen  meat  is 
sent  by  rail  into  the  country  upon  arrival  here,  the  time  taken  by  the  journey  is 
enough ;  but  for  that  which  is  intended  for  the  London  markets,  the  process  of  thaw- 
ing and  drying  must  be  gone  through.  Owing  to  the  increased  facility  for  accom- 
modating large  vessels  in  the  West  India  docks  and  the  new  entrance  no  time  is 
lost  when  in  the  river,  and  thawing  chambers  have  been  constructed  here,  as  well 
as  at  the  Royal  Victoria  docks,  for  dealing  with  the  frozen  meat  consignments  imme- 
diately. At  the  Victoria  docks  there  has  been  accommodation  provided  for  200,000 
carcasses,  and  the  new  buildings  will  suffice  to  store  50,000  more  carcasses.    *    *  * 

The  new  stores  at  the  West  India  docks  will  hold  100,000  carcasses,  and  there  is 
what  is  called  anew  small  store  at  the  Southwest  India  docks,  where  14,000  carcasses 
can  be  hung.  This  shows  to  what  an  extent  the  trade  has  grown;  but  it  does  not 
exhaust  all  the  space  already  provided  for  the  meat  supply,  because  a  new  store  is  now 
approaching  completion  in  St.  John  street,  Smithfield  Market,  where  100,000  carcasses 
will  be  available  for  immediate  sale. 

PROPOSED  LAW  FOR,  MARKING  FOREIGN  MEAT  IN  ENGLAND. 

A  bill  lias  been  introduced  into  Parliament  providing  that  every 
person  dealing  in,  selling,  offering,  or  exposing  or  keeping  for  sale,  or 
having  in  his  possession  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  foreign  or  colonial 
meat,  shall  at  all  times  keep  placed  in  a  conspicuous  position  these 
words:  Dealer  in  Foreign  and  Colonial  Meat ;  and  anyone 
failing  to  comply  with  this  regulation  is  liable  to  a  heavy  fine.  Such 
dealers  are  to  be  registered,  and  the  local  authority  is  invested  with 
power  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  are  carried  out. 

The  butchers  are  opposed  to  the  bill,  but  the  farmers  and  graziers, 
and  the  public  generally,  favor  it.  It  is  likely  to  be  carried,  though 
not  immediately,  and  butchers  will  thus  be  compelled  to  sell  our  meat 
openly  and  under  its  proper  name. 

 v  ■  

1  In  calculating  space,  three  carcasses  of  sheep  are  supposed  to  take  up  the  same 
amount  of  room  as  one  quarter  of  beef;  and,  for  convenience,  all  estimates  of  quan- 
tities are  reckoned  as  carcasses  of  sheep. 
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live  stock. 

The  following  tables  show  the  distribution  of  live  stock  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  1893  and  1894: 


Livestock  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1S04  and  in  1803. 


Live  stock. 

1894. 

1893. 

1894  compared  with 
1893. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Number. 

2,  092,  290 
10,  780,  796 
30,037,818 

3,  794,  043 

Number. 

2,  079,  587 
11,  207,  554 
31,  774,  824 

3,  278.  0iJ0 

Number. 
12.  703 

Number. 

Cattle  

426.  758 
1,737.006 

Sheep  

516,  013 

Cattle  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1804  and  in  1893. 

Countries. 

1894. 

18:3. 

Decrease 
of  1894  on 
1893. 

Decrease 
of  1893  on 
1892. 

Number. 
4,  450,  607 
695,  000 
1,201.506 
4,392,194 

Number. 
4,  744,  059 
738. 608 
1,  218,  009 
4,464.026 

Number. 
293,  452 
43,  608 
16,  503 
72, 832 

Number. 
224.531 
15,  859 
3.717 
66.999 

Sheep  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1S04  and  in  1893. 

Countries. 

1894. 

1893. 

Decrease 
of  1894  on 
1893. 

Decrease 
of  1^93  on 
1892. 

England  

Number. 
15,  509,  995 
3, 078.  641 
7,  272.  S64 
i  his  25fl 

Number. 
16,  805,  280 
3,101,890 
7.  373.  164 
x  x-y\  sna 

Number. 

1,  295,  285 
23. 249 
100,  300 
mfi  sua 

Number. 
1, 188.  476 
95,  661 
170,  283 
406, 109 

Scotland  

'           1  1 

Swine  in  Great  Britain  in  1804  and  in  1803. 


1894. 

1893. 

Decrease. 

2, 013.  823 
227,  668 
148,  535 

1.  793, 456 
200.  676 
119. 398 

220.  367 
26.  992 
29, 137 

Per  cent. 
10.9 
11.9 
19.6 

Scotland  

Total,  Great  Britain  

2,  390,  026 

2,113,530 

276. 496 

11.6 

Imports  of  cattle  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1804,  and  comparisons  with  the 

two  jirevious  years. 


From — 

Xumber. 

Value. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

90, 012 

392.  679 
7.  590 

81.  232 
248. 825 
7.  006 

80,  450 
381,657 
10.  227 

$7,  096,  048 
36,  354.  375 
647, 571 

$6.  990.  625 
22.712.  695 
534,  420 

$6.  403.  239 
32,891,909 
771.559 

The  United  States  

Other  countries  

Total  

490.  281 

337.  063 

472,  334 

44,  097,  994 

30,  237.  740 

40, 066,  707 

Note.— The  above  table  shows  the  number  of  n\en  and  bulls  imported  for  food.  In  addition  to 
these  there  were  imported  cows  and  calves,  in  1392,  11,956;  in  1893,  2,982;  in  1894,  3,687— valued, 
respectivelv,  at  $790,655,  $239,987,  and  $294,997. 
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Imports  of  sheep  and  lambs  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1894,  and  compar- 
isons with  the  two  previous  years. 


From— 

Number. 

Value. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

38,  529 
(5,  086 

15,  743 
2,  829 

15,  201 

29,  227 

65,  606 

$234, 078 
72,  398 

152,  607 
28,  487 

123,  943 

$171,  562 

$392, 186 

3,  589 

130, 690 
198,  138 
84,  330 

33,  004 

1,156,780 
1,  678, 178 
090,  :soo 

The  United  States  

29,  806 

226, 262 

79,  048 

62,  682 

484, 764 

Oil,  513 

430, 828 

3,  917,  504 

a  Including  Iceland. 


Imports  of  beef  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1894,  and  comparisons  with  the  two 

previous  years. 


From- 


Salted: 

The  United  States 
Other  countries... 

Total  

Fresh : 

The  United  States 
Other  countries... 

Total  


Quantities,  a 

Values. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

267,  709 
7,  685 

187, 927 
12,  587 

235, 120 
7, 191 

$1, 829,  544 
61,516 

$1,  249,  444 
108, 293 

$1,  619,  293 
49,  010 

275,  394 

200,  514 

242,  311 

1,  891,  060 

1,  357,  737 

1,  608,  303 

1,  951,  887 
127, 750 

1,  489,  949 
318, 102 

1,  775,  528 
328,  566 

20, 469,  014 
1,  007,  569 

16,  037,837 
2,  603,  757 

18, 134, 135 
2,  371,  692 

2,  079,  637 

1,  808,  051 

2, 104,  094 

21,  476,  583 

18,  641,  594 

20,  505,  827 

din  hundredweights  of  112  pounds. 


Imports  of  meat,  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting,  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
year  1894,  and  comparisons  with  the  two  previous  years. 


Quantities,  a 

Values. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Beef  

Total  

507, 991 
08,  412 
163,  098 

385,  727 
83,  882 
121, 191 

291,  056 
112. 928 
150,  362 

$6,  516,  700 
677, 425 
2,  304, 135 

$4,  680,  262 
753,  421 
2,  086,  082 

$3,  959,  859 
949,  774 
2,  341,  456 

799, 501 

590,  800 

554, 346 

9,  498,  260 

7,  519,  765 

7,  251,  089 

a  In  hundredweights  of  112  pounds. 


Imports  of  meat,  not  enumerated  or  specifically  described,  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
year  1894,  and  comparisons  with  the  two  previous  years. 


Quantities,  a 

Values. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1892. 

'  1893. 

1894. 

Salted  or  fresh: 

Holland  

The  United  States  

Total  

100,  233 
20,  895 
29,  445 

150,  573 

110,  865 
21,  865 
44,  779 

109,  331 
34,315 
46,  111 

$1, 104,  009 
221,643 
353, 020 

$1,202,  243 
220, 238 
517,  087 

$1,151,046 
304.  145 
542,  993 

177,  509 

189,  757 

1,678,  672 

1,  940, 108 

1,  998,  784 

.  a Iii  hundredweights  of  112  pounds. 
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Imports  of  fresh  mutton  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1894,  and  comparisons  with 

the  two  previous  years. 


From — 

Quantities,  a 

Values. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Holland  

Australasia  

Argentine  Republic  

Total  

22, 958 
164,  872 
977, 394 
471, 128 

63,  614 

17.  068 

197,266 
1,187.  458 
515, 611 
54,  097 

7, 017 
199,  909 
1, 439,  502 
585,  728 
62,  849 

$290, 689 
1, 910. 893 
9,  641,323 
4,217,216 
715, 194 

$208, 159 
2, 159,  556 
11,  215,  914 
4,  668.  427 
600,  091 

18,  852, 147 

$83, 007 
2,  204,  996 
13,  494,  545 
4,  665,  264 
678,  763 

1,  699,  966 

1,  971,  500 

2,  295,  065 

16,  775,  315 

21, 126,  575 

aln  hundredweights  of  112  pounds. 


Average  prices  of  dressed  meat  (wholesale)  at  the  Central  Meat  Market,  London,  during 
the  first,  second,  and  third  quarters  of  1894,  and  prices  upon  the  S  1st  day  of  December, 
1894. 


Meat.  First  quarter. 

 L 


Second  quarter. 


BEEF. 

Scotch,  short  sides  

Scotch,  long  sides  

English,  prime  

AnTe  rican,  Birkenhead 
killed  

American  (including 
Canadian), Deptford 
killed  

American,  refriger- 
ated hind  quarters . . 

American,  refriger- 
ated fore  quarters. . . 


Per  100  pounds. 
$12. 121  to  $13. IS 


Scotch,  prime  

English,  prime  

E-sves  

Eutch  

German  

New  Zealand,  frozen. 
Australian,  frozen  . . . 
River  Plate,  frozen  . . 


11. 12* 
11. 12* 


12* 


12.  12* 

12.  00" 
9.  87* 

10. 371 
9.  87* 
8.  50" 
7.25 
7.  00 


11.  B7*. 
12. 12J 

10.  62i 


9. 87*       10.  87* 


Per  100  x>ounds. 

$12.  021  to  $13.  621 
11.  374  12.  12a 
11. 121       12. 12| 

9.  371       10. 121 


10.  871 
7.  50 


13.371 
13.00 
11. 00 
11.  624 
11.  624 
9.  37* 
8.00" 
7.  50 


9.  37* 
9.  371 
5. 50 


13.  621 
12.  871 

11.  25" 

12.  37* 
12.  87* 

8.25" 
7.  00 
6.25 


10.  371 
10. 621 
6. 50 


15. 10 

14.  371 
12. 121 
13.37\ 
13.62'. 
9. 121 
7.  50 


Third  quarter. 


December  31. 


Per  100  pounds. 
$13. 121  to  $13.  871 
11. 621       12.  371 
11. 62*       12.  37| 

9. 121       10. 121 


9.  371 
9.  62*. 
5.  25 


14.10 

13.  621 
11.00" 
12.  371 
12.  37* 
6. 75" 
5. 75 
5.  25 


Per  100  pounds. 
$12.62.1  to  $13.  62* 

11.121 

12.  624 


10.62*  I  10.12| 
11. 62*.  11.121 
6.50   1  7.50 


15.  371 
15. 10" 
12. 121 
13. 371 
13. 371 
7.  75" 
6.  50 
6.  00 


6.  50 
5.  75 
5. 75 


12. 121 
12. 121 


10. 121       10.  87* 


11. 121 
12. 12i 
8.00 


14. 621       15.  60 


11.121  11.624 
11. 121       12. 121 


8.  00 
6.50 
6. 50 


LAMB. 


English  

New  Zealand,  frozen. 


20. 12* 
10. 37^ 


23.12*  i 
12.00"  ; 


17.  00 
9. 874 


20.  00 
11.00 


14.  62* 
9.  62| 


16.  624 
10.  621 


English,  small  

English,  medium  and 

large  

Foreign  


12.62*       15.37*  |     12.624  13. 


10.  371 
10. 871 


12.37*  , 
12.624  j 


9.  621 
9.  024 


11. 624 
11.  621 


12. 374       13. 621  ,    11. 124      12- 124 


10. 12* 
10. 121 


11.62*. 
11.62* 


10. 12* 
10. 12* 


11.124 

11.  624 


Note.— The  first  three  columns  are  taken  from  official  sources  and  the  fourth  column  from  the 
London  Meat  Trade's  Journal  of  January  3,  1895.  In  the  originals  the  unit  of  weight  i?  fbe*  sirrae  of 
8  pounds,  and  the  monetary  unib  is  the  shilling. 
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Imports  of  pork  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1894,  and  comparisons  with 

the  two  previous  years. 


Quantities,  a 

Values. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Salted  (not  hams) : 

The  United  States  

162,  220 
66, 134 

110,  800 
76, 101 

150, 186 
74,  933 

$1, 135,  562 
354,  859 

$970,  880 
438, 345 

$1, 152,  766 
485, 081 

Total  

Fresh : 

Holland  

228,  354 

186,  901 

225. 119 

1,490,  421 

1,  409,  225 

1,  637,  847 

92,  808 
22,  522 
6,409 
10,  368 

120, 147 
25,  246 
2, 191 
34,  507 

133,  526 
30,  585 

£  16,  272 

1,  042,  486 
271,  247 
)       64, 452 
I     131, 229 

1, 414, 141 

308,  807 
24,  070 
469,  883 

1,  540, 120 
374,  893 

^     209, 434 

Belgium  

The  United  States  . .  

132, 107 

182,  091 

180, 383 

1,  509,  414 

2,  216,  901 

2, 124,  447 

a  In  hundredweights  of  112  pounds. 


Imports  of  hams  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1894,  and  comparisons  with  the  two 

previous  years. 


From— 

Quantities,  a 

Values. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

The  United  States  

Other  countries  

Total  

114, 198 
1, 131,  279 
7,  655 

57,  780 
920,  961 
9,670 

50,  576 
1,  075,  270 

3,938 

$1, 322, 148 
12,  988,  312 
112,  439 

$837,  757 
13,  074,  547 
153, 103 

$619,  290 
12, 705,084 
64,  723 

1,  253, 132 

988, 411 

1, 129,  784 

14,  422,  899 

14,  065,  407 

13,  389,  097 

a  In  hundredweights  of  112  pounds. 


Imports  of  bacon  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1894,  and  comparisons  with  the  two 

previous  years. 


From— 

Quantities,  a 

Values. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

The  United  States  

Other  countries  

Total  

671,882 
3,  089 
239, 121 
2,S95,  951 
71,  335 

711,  854 
9,  744 
193,  773 
2, 177,  293 
106,  223 

766,  828 
339 
254, 443 
2,  561,  203 
133,  790 

$9,  340,  744 
38,  060 
2,  251,  465 
►  26,  057,  211 
904, 448 

$10,  453,  912 
145,  458 
2,  409,  724 
26,  879,  853 
1, 378,  065 

$10,  656, 124 
4,  812 
2,  557, 115 
24,  736, 180 
1,  386,  484 

3,  881,  378 

3, 198,  887 

3,  716,  603 

38,  591,  928 

41,  267,  012 

39,  340,  715 

a  In  hundredweights  of  112  pounds. 


Imports  of  lard  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1894,  and  comparisons  with  the  two 

previous  years. 


From— 

Quantities,  a 

Values. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

The  United  States  

1, 198,  569 
40,  482 

1,070,093 
48,  013 

1,374,688 
25,  828 

$10,  421, 769 
396, 511 

$13, 103,  304 
564,  498 

$13, 171,  925 
251, 903 

1,  239,  051 

1, 118, 106 

1,  400,  516 

10, 818, 280 

13,  667,  802 

13, 423, 828 

a  In  hundredweights  of  112  pounds. 
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Imports  of  margarine  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1894,  and  comparisons 

with  the  two  previous  years. 


From— 

Quantities,  a 

Values. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894.     |  1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Nerway  

Holland  

Other  countries  

Total  

25, 426 
1,196,756 
56,  002 
27, 166 

14,  Oil 
1,  229,  737 
41.  302 
14,  920 

10,330  $342,975 
1,045.330  16,354,880 
29.052  ;  937,651 
24,601  433,239 

$188,  629 
16.  626.  382 
780,  473 
193,  242 

$142.  922 
13,  795.  573 
563, 145 
315.  782 

1,  305,  350 

1,  299,  970 

1, 109,  313 

18,  068,  745 

17, 788,  726 

14,  817,  422 

a  In  hundredweights  of  112  pounds. 


AMERICAN  HORSES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  United  Kingdom  annually  imports  between  15,000  and  25,000 
horses,  a  large  proportion  of  which  has  come  in  the  past  from  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  but  within  the  last  three  years  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  secured  a  good  part  of  this  trade,  at  the  expense  of 
Europe.  Our  shipments  of  geldings  increased  from  about  1,000  in 
each  of  the  years  1892  and  1893  to  3,533  in  1891,  valued  at  $582,000, 
an  average  of  8136  per  head,  these  values  being  the  official  figures 
declared  upon  entry  at  the  British  custom-house.  Our  shipments  of 
mares  rose  from  100  two  years  ago  to  1,200  last  year,  valued  at 
8235,000,  an  average  of  8190.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  an  insig- 
nificant number  of  stallions,  it  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that 
our  horse  shipments  to  England  ran  up  last  year  to  the  respectable 
number  of  4,767  head,  valued  at  8817,438  (average  8171).  Canada's 
interests  in  this  trade  were  maintained  proportionally  to  ours,  and  the 
Dominion  last  year  sent  over  5,000  horses  to  Great  Britain. 

Such  a  trade  is  of  great  importance  to  us,  and  it  is  of  special  interest 
to  inquire  into  the  likelihood  of  the  business  being  permanent  and  into 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  carried  on.  The  two  things  desirable 
for  our  breeders  to  know  are  the  sort  of  horse  suitable  to  send  over 
and  the  price  likely  to  be  realized. 

A  London  stock  paper  comments  in  rather  an  unfriendly  manner 
upon  the  new  imports  of  Canadian  horses  (and  the  remarks  will  apply 
equally  to  our  shipments)  and  states  that  the  average  price  at  the 
ship's  side  is  £12  (say  860).    The  article  goes  on  to  say,  however,  that — 

The  dealers  may  be  trusted  to  make  better  arrangements  for  their  own  gains.  The 
animals  will  be  driven  into  some  quiet  corner  for  careful  aud  skillful  treatment,  so  as 
to  bring  them  up  to  fresh  condition  before  they  are  submitted  to  public  competition. 
When  ready  they  will  be  dressed  in  a  manner  as  closely  resembling  the  native  animals 
as  possible,  and  all  traces  of  their  origin  will  be  momentarily  forgotten  or  hidden. 
The  unsuspecting  purchasers  will  in  all  probability  pay  from  £30  to  £40  (say  $150 
to$200)  for  these  animals,  confidently  believing  that  they  are  the  genuine  home-bred 
product. 

Now,  it  is  by  no  meang  certain  that  the  shipper  sells  at  the  ship's 
side.   He  puts  the  horses,  where  their  condition — or  rather  their  lack 
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of  condition  after  an  Atlantic  voyage — demands  it,  into  the  stall  in 
winter  and  on  the  grass  in  summer,  and  when  the  animal  is  "  fit"  he 
is  sold  at  auction.  By  following  this  course  the  shipper  averages  con- 
siderably more  than  $00  per  head;  $90  or  $100  would  be  nearer  the 
mark,  on  an  all-round  average. 

As  regards  the  sort  of  horse  required,  Herbert  By  mill,  of  the  Boyal 
City  Bepository,  Barbican,  London,  E.  0.,  writes  as  follows: 

I  have  sold  a  large  number  of  horses  sent  over  from  Canada  and  the  States  and  I 
believe  the  business  is  a  remunerative  one  if  care  is  exercised  in  selecting  horses  suit- 
able for  the  London  market;  this  is  very  essential  and  it  requires  a  competent  judge 
of  the  class  required.  There  is  no  sale  for  what  we  call  "leggy,  narrow  horses;  " 
but  as  these  are  very  often  long-striding,  fast  horses,  they  are  worth  as  much  in 
America  as  here,  where  pace  is  not  so  much  sought  after  as  strength,  and  a  short- 
striding  horse  is  better  adapted  for  London  paving  than  the  other  class.  I  have 
had  horses  consigned  to  me  from  Canada  and  have  sold  them  within  ten  days  of 
arrival  at  good  prices.  The  horses  sent  must  all  be  quiet  in  harness  and  sound, 
with  as  much  weight  as  can  be  got,  and  on  short  legs. 

Messrs.  W.  &  S.  Freeman,  proprietors  of  Aldridges,  Upper  St.  Mar- 
tin's Lane,  London,  YY.  C,  write  as  follows: 

We  have  for  some  time  past  sold  many  consignments  of  horses  from  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  From  now  (January)  until  May  is  the  best  time  for 
obtaining  remunerative  prices,  and  after  that,  the  fall  of  the  year,  September,  Octo- 
ber, and  November,  but  the  spring  trade  is  the  best.  Sizable  carriage  horses 
15.2  to  16  hands  high,  suitable  for  private  buyers  and  our  London  job  masters, 
realize  from  $200  to  $500,  according  to  size  and  quality.  The  stronger  class,  called 
"machiners,"  here  used  in  our  omnibuses,  trams,  and  van  work,  fetch  from  $150  to 
$250.  The  age  should  be  from  5  to  6  years.  They  must  be  quiet  in  harness  and  to 
ride,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  without  any  brand  marks.  Three  or  4  year  olds  unbro- 
ken are  not  so  salable,  and  there  is  no  trade  for  trotters  to  the  extent  that  prevails 
in  the  States. 

The  usual  charges  for  selling  are  5  per  cent,  and  the  charges  for 
keep  at  the  auctioneer's  run  about  $1.30  per  night.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  best  market  is  London,  and  that  shipments  can  be  made 
there  direct  with  advantage. 
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Horses  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1894,  and  comparisons  with  the 

two  previous  years. 


Stallions : 

Denmark  

Germany  

Holland  

Belgium  

Prance  

United  States  

Canada   

Argentine  Republic 
Other  countries  


Total. 


Mares : 

Denmark  

Germany  

Holland  

Belgium  

France  

United  States  

Canada  

Argentine  Republic 
Other  countries  


Total 


Geldings: 
Denmark 


Xumber. 


Value. 


Holland  

Belgium  

France  

United  States. 
Canada   


Total  

Grand  total 


1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

30 

104 

355 

$773 

$2,  286 

$8.  076 

59 

1 

2 

7,  552 

194 

243 

185 

184 

198 

52,  650 

57. 929 

58.  870 

29 

17 

3 

7, 103 

5,  133 

997 

199 

101 

22 

76,  578 

39.  272 

12. 195 

10 

59 

76 

3,064 

132.  294 

49.  515 

21 

12 

40 

5,619 

2,  335 

7,249 

186 

4 

4 

22,312 

146, 311 

340 

112 

23 

91 

9,  551 

4.870 

16. 471 

831 

505 

791 

185,  202 

390. 624 

153,  956 

391 

814 

543 

13. 192 

25.  820 

12.  073 

1.  734 

888 

847 

94.  735 

38.  395 

36. 371 

293 

260 

210 

49.  501 

44.  240 

35.  854 

92 

47 

74 

14.  520 

8.  452 

12.220 

99 

157 

112 

31.  602 

37.441 

32.  882 

97 

184 

1,234 

28, 117 

56,  333 

235.  304 

93 

354 

1,095 

18,  871 

63,  682 

182, 147 

46 

97 

193 

3.478 

8.  393 

17,  946 

171 

179 

819 

22,  366 

13,  430 

43. 427 

3,  016 

2,  980 

5, 127 

276, 382 

296. 186 

608.  224 

1  OI 

846 

904 

ou. loo 

50.  527 

4  iOU 

9.920 

4,  737 

3.  838 

564.  400 

265, 199 

209,  025 

808 

809 

721 

125. 657 

135. 302 

127  141 

379 

293 

122 

74.  543 

59. 830 

27. 105 

260 

213 

240 

65,  063 

43,  325 

47. 534 

969 

1.076 

3,  533 

239.  830 

251.811 

582. 134 

1.631 

1.449 

4.  289 

318.  413 

284.  631 

691.  820 

1,003 

238 

328 

77.  907 

21.017 

29,  986 

1,416 

561 

2,973 

92,  647 

35,  305 

142,  898 

17. 147 

10.  222 

16,  948 

1,  608.  593 

1. 146,947 

2,  904.  929 

20.  994 

13, 707 

22,  866 

2, 070~177r 

1,  833, 757 

2,  667, 109 

HORSES  IN  LONDON. 

At  the  annual  shareholders'  meeting  of  the  South  London  Tramways 
Company,  held  in  London  February  22,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  stated  that  the  company  purchased  all  its  horses — and  the 
stud  is  a  considerable  one — from  South  America  at  an  average  of  $100 
to  $110.  These  horses  were  almost  unbroken,  he  said,  many  of  them  not 
quite  full  grown,  and  never  shod  before  landing  in  England;  and  the 
company  expended  about  $30  additional  per  head  to  get  the  horses  into 
good  working  condition.  Forty-seven  of  these  horses  were  sold  by  the 
company  last  year,  after  seven  years  of  service,  for  over  $33  apiece. 
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HAT. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  hay  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1893  and  1894: 

Imports  of  hay  into  the  United  Kingdom. 


Countries. 


Russia,  north 
Russia,  south 

Norway  

Denmark  

Germany  

Holland".  

Belgium  

France  

Turkey..  

Tunis."  

Algeria  


Chile  

Argentine  Republic. 
Other  countries  


Total   254,  214 


Twelve  months 

ended  Dec.  31. 

1894. 

1893. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

27,  825 

26,  839 

997 

855 

2,  969 

1,674 

5,  042 

4,252 

1,929 

2, 188 

13, 540 

28, 332 

3,887 

3,436 

6,  206 

1,  234 

1,  018 

220 

275 

3.  .951 

731 

28,711 

63, 175 

153  42:; 

101, 132 

4,070 

3,614 

805 

24,  594 

541 

774 

254,  214 

263,  050 

TALLOW. 

Notwithstanding  a  considerable  increase  in  the  British  imports  of 
tallow  during  the  year,  shipments  from  the  United  States  fell  off  more 
than  one-half  as  compared  with  the  figures  of  LS92  (472,000  hundred- 
weight of  112  pounds  each  in  1892;  312,000  hundredweight  in  1893; 
181.900  hundredweight  in  1894).  The  difference  was  almost  entirely 
made  up  by  shipments  from  Australia  and  iSTew  Zealand,  which 
increased  from  733,000  hundredweight  in  1892  to  1,424,000  hundred- 
weight in  1894.  Supplies  from  these  countries  were  so  free  as  to 
depress  prices,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  list  of  prices  following: 


Town  tallow  per  cwt.. 

Yellow  Russia  do  

Australian  mutton,  fine  do  

Australian  beef,  fine  do  

Melted  stuff  do  


1892. 


$6.  65 
10.  90 
6.  60 
6.  25 
4.50 


1893.  1894 


$7. 15 
11.55 
7. 10 
6.  65 
4.  50 


$5.  50 
11.55 
5.  70 
5.  50 
3.39 


Note. — These  prices  are  from  the  London  Grocer  of  January  5. 

Imports  of  tallow  and  stearin  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1894,  and  comparisons 
with  the  two  previous  years. 


From— 

Quantities,  a 

Values. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1S92. 

1893. 

1894. 

The  United  States  

Australasia  

Other  countries  

Total  

3, 052 
28,  762 
472. 182 
732, 725 
138,  958 

2,  638 
51,618 
312,412 
1,  049,  019 
143,  710 

1,369 
69,129 
181.879 
1,  424,  797 
160,  434 

$31,996 
188, 678 
2,  834,  667 
4,  459,  460 
991,679 

$29, 306 
390,  760 
1,  990.  641 
7, 097,  667 
1,010,109 

$15,  376 
441,140 
1,  064,  770 
8,  799,  001 
1,  087,  544 

1,  375,  679 

1,  559,  397 

1,  837,  608 

8,  506,  480 

10,  518,  483 

11,410,  831 

a  In  hundredweight  of  112  pounds. 
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The  tables  below  give  amounts  and  values  of  various  articles  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1892,  1893,  and  1894: 


Imports  of  clover  and  grass  seeds  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1894,  and  compari- 
sons with  the  tiro  previous  gears. 


From — 

Quantities,  a 

Values. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

297. 321 

333,  412 

340, 929 

$13,090, 883 

$13,  854, 564 

$3,  948, 176 

a  In  hundred  we  igbt  of  112  pounds. 


Exports  of  seeds  from  the  United  States  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  ending  June 

30,1894. 


Seeds. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cotton  do  

13.  932.  262 
5,414.  616 
411,926 
2,  581,  087 

$1,365.  989 
41,  733 
466,  035 
113,  062 
136.  861 

2, 123.  680 

All  other  

Total  

Imports  of  oil-seed  cake  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1894,  and  comparisons  with 

the  two  previous  years. 


From — 

Tons. 

Values. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

311,  872 

233,  542 

274,  354 

$10, 448, 856 

$9,  439.  909 

$8,  308,  817 

Imports  of  cotton  seed  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1S94,  and  comparisons  with  the 

two  previous  years. 

From 

Tons. 

Values. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Other  countries  

Total  

356,  761 
52,  907 

312.117 
77,  742 

314,  277 
52,  510 

$10,  267,  272 
1,234,090 

$9,  945.  786 
1.  782, 194 

1  $8,  910,  438 
1,  080,  907 

409,  668 

389,  859 

360, 787 

11,  501,  362 

11,727,980 

1 

1  9,991,345 

Cotton  seed  exported  from  the  United  States  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  years  ending 
June  30, 1892  to  1894,  according  to  statements  of  United  States  Treasury  Department. 

Tear. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Pounds. 
12,027,739 

$85.  093 
26,  751 
41, 733 

1894  

5,414,  616 

•I 
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COTTON  AND  WOOL. 


The  quantity  of  raw  cotton  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in 
each  of  the  following  years  was — 


Tear. 

Pounds. 

Year. 

Pounds. 

Tear. 

Pounds. 

1820   

152, 000,  000 
592.  000.  000 
66:3,  577,  000 
1,  390,  939,  000 

1870   

1,  338,  306,  000 
1,  628,  664,  576 
1,  793,  495,  200 
1,  994,  885,312 

1892   

1,  775,  236,  288 
1,  416,  780,  064 
1,  788,116,  512 

1840   

1880   

1893   

1850   

1890   

1891  

1894   

18G0  

Table  shotting  the  total  cotton  imports  and  exports  and  the  home  consumption  in  the  last  six 

years. 


Tear. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


1889 
1890 
189  L 
1892 
1893 
1894 


Pounds. 
1,  937,  462,  240 
1,  793,  495,  200 
1,  994,  885,  312 
1,  775,  236,  288 
1,416,  780,  064 
1,  788, 116,  512 


Pounds. 
277,  602,  304 
214,  641,840 
182,  008,  064 
232,  903,  888 
224,  621,  488 
239,  883,  504 


Imports  of  raiv  cotton  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1894  by  countries,  and  comparisons  with 

the  two  preceding  years. 


Countries. 

Quantities  in  cwt.  (112  lbs.). 

Values  in  dollars. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

United  States  

Eg.vpt  

Other  countries  

Total  

12, 549,  359 
155,  534 
2,  334,  757 
614,  982 
195,  692 

9,  427,  280 
508, 264 

1,  968,  440 
557,  692 
188, 146 

12, 438,  295 
355.  869 
2,  290,  080 
691,494 
189, 588 

142,  055,  529 

1,  790, 113 
32,  006,718 

5,  670,  353 

2,  260,  971 

109.  617,  066 
5,  740,  733 
26, 107,  882 
5,  439,  739 
2,  422,  850 

120,  283,  713 
3,  571,972 
28, 155,  321 
6,  343,  366 
1,  969,  288 

15,  850,  324 

12,  649,  822 

15,  965,  326 

184,  383,  684 

149,  328,  270 

160,  323,  660 

The  following  tables,  given  by  Messrs.  Ellison  &  Co.  in  their  "Annual 
review  of  the  cotton  trade  for  the  year  1893,"  show  the  consumption  of 
raw  cotton  in  Europe  and  America,  with  the  sources  of  supply,  in 
average  periods  of  five  years : 


I.— Consumption. 


Tear. 

Great  Britain. 

Continent 
of  Europe. 

United  States. 

Total. 

Pounds. 
405,  700,  000 
521.  300,  000 
569.  800,  000 
750, 100.  000 
947.  300,  000 
628,  600,  000 
973,  800,  000 
1,  228.  600.  000 
1,  254,  700,  000 
1,  444, 100,  000 

Pounds. 
208,  400,  000 
267,  200,  000 
300,  400,  000 
451,400,  000 
627,  400,  000 
455,  400,  000 
653,  400,  000 
856.  600,  000 
1,  026,  700,  000 
1,314.  900,  000 
1,566,  000.  000 
1,  818,  300,  000 

Pounds. 
96,  900,  000 
152,  500,  000 
240,  500,  000 
281.  400,  000 
358,  800,  000 
181,  200,  000 
381.900.  000 
524. 700,  000 
685,  800,  000 
856,  700.  000 
1,013,800,000 
1,230,  800,  000 

Pounds. 
711,  000,  000 
941,  000,  000 
1,110,  700,  000 
1,  482,  000,  000 
1, 933,  500,  000 

1,  265,  200,  000 

2.  009, 100,  000 
2,  609,  900,  000 
2,  967,  200,  000 
3.615,700,000 
4, 120,  600,  000 
4, 593, 100,  000 

1846  1850  

1851  1855  

1856-1860  

1866-1870  

1871-1875  

1876-1880  

1881  1885  

1891-1893  

1,  544,  000,  000 
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II. — Sources  of  supply. 


Year. 

America. 

Brazil. 

West 
Indies,  etc. 

East 
Indies,  etc. 

Egypt, 

Smyrna,  etc. 

Total. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Poun  ds. 

JL   f  >''/('(  <5  . 

1836-1840  

585  700  000 

25, 300  000 

13.  400,  000 

56,  500.  000 

711. 00U  000 

i841-1845 

816.  300.  OuO 

18  90u,  000 

9  400  000 

72  600  000 

93  Sit  ill  OiHk 

94  L  OUO  000 

1846-1850  

964^  20o!  000 

23!  8uo!  000 

6^  30o!  000 

86^  70o]  000 

29,  700,  000 

1,110,  700!  000 

1851-1855  

1,254.  700.000 

27,  100,000 

6.  300.01*0 

134.  800.  000 

60.  000,  000 

1,  482.  900,  000 

1856-1860  

1,  633.  700.  000 

27,  700.  000 

7, 200.  000 

207,  900,  000 

57,  000,  000 

1,  933.  500.  000 

1S61-1S65  

531,  7U0.  000 

36,  200,  000 

14,  600,  OuO 

491.  3u0,  000 

191,  400,  000 

1.  205.  2UU.  000 

1866-1870  

1, 108,  600.  000 

99,  900.  000 

33,  200,  000 

576,  500,  000 

190,  900,  0U0 

2,  009, 100.  000 

1871-1875  

1,  6S2,  300.  OUO 

108,  SuO,  000 

42,  300,  000 

538,  500.  U00 

238,  000.  000 

2,  609.  900.  000 

1876-1880  

2,  231.  500,  000 

43,  700,  000 

15.  900.  000 

407, 400,  000 

268.  700,  OUO 

2,  967,  200.  000 

1881-1885  

2,  717.  200.  000 

54, 100,  000 

11,  6  j0.  000 

540.  300,  000 

292,  500,  000 

3,  615.  700.  000 

1886-1890  

3. 170.  000.  000 

52,  200.  000 

13.  600.  000 

583, 100,  000 

301,  7L  0,  000 

4, 120,  6UU.  000 

1891-1893  

3,  584.  700,  000 

53, 100,  0'jO 

14,  400,  000 

491,  600,  000 

449,  300,  000 

4,  593, 100,  000 

THE  WOOL  TRADE. 

Table  showing  the  total  imports  of  wool  (sheep,  lamb,  and  alpaca)  and  the  quantities  of  tcool 
of  foreign  and  colonial  origin  re-exported  and  retained  for  home  consumption  in  1874  and 
during  the  six  years,  1SS9  to  1894,  for  the  United  Kingdom. 


Tear. 


1874 

1889 
1890 
1S91 
1892 
1893 
1894 


Total  imports.  Ee-exports. 


Pounds. 
344,  470.  897 
700,  903,  057 
633,  028, 131 
720,014.070  1 
743,  046, 104 
677,  947,  464 
704,  422,  357 


Pounds. 
144,  294,  663 
363.  647,  360 
340,  712,  303 
384,  224.  656 
430.  828,  993 
346,  369, 110 
357, 947,  581 


Home  consumption 
of  wool  of  for- 
eign and  colonial 
origin. 

Pounds. 

200. 166, 234 
337, 255.  697 
292.  315, 828 
335,  789,  414 
312, 217,  111 
331,  578.  354 
346, 474,  776 


In  1894,  502,202,500  pounds,  or  71  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  im- 
ported, caine  from  Australasia. 

The  following  statement  is  from  the  same  source  as  imports  and 
exports  on  pages  19  and  20. 

Eaw  xcool  (sheep  and  lamb's)  imported  into  and  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  from 
1880  to  1890,  inclusive,  also  the  estimated  annual  consumption  since  1880,  and  the  esti- 
mated consumption  per  capita  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Tear. 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 


1885 
1886 
1887 


Average 


Average 


Eaw  wool  (sheep  and  lamb  s). 

Estimate  of 
domestic 
clip,  a 

Estimate  of 
total  con- 
sumption of 

United 
Kingdom,  b 

Annual  av- 
erage 
pounds  con- 
sumed per 

head  of 
population 
of  United 
Kingdom. 

Imports.  Eeexports. 

• 

Net  imports  Export  of 
aborts).  P™^e- 

Pounds.  Pounds. 
461.  000,  000;  237.  400,  000 
447,  500,  000  265,  600,  000 
484,910,000  264.000,000 
494,  400,  O0U  277.2U0.000 
R18  Kim  111)11   97B  QUO  non 

Pounds.   1  Pounds. 
223,  600,  000!    17,  200.  000 
181,900.000!    14,  100,000 
220,900.000;  13,800,000 
217,  200,  000|    19,  400,  000 
241,700,000  18,100,000 

Pounds. 
149,  000.  000 
139,  000,  000 
129,  000,  000 
128,  000,  000 
132,  000,  000 

Pounds. 
370.  000,  000 
390  000  000 

Pounds. 

357.  000.  UU0  

340,  000,  000|  

381,  000.  00U|  

481,  300,  UU0 

264.200,000  217,100,000 

16,  500,  000 

135,  000.  000 

354.  OUO,  000             10.  0 

501. 100,  000 
592.  500, 000 
573,  200,  000 
634,  900,  000 
696,  000,  000 

267,  400,  000  233.  700,  000 
311,  900.  OOOj  280,  600.  000 
319, 100, 000  254, 100,  000 
33a.  900,  000  296,  0<  0.  000 
363,  400.  000.  332,  600,  000 

23,500.000 

22,  200,  000 
19,  600,  000 

23,  600,  000 
21, 800,  000 

136,000,0  0 
136,  000.  000 
134,  000,  000 
134.  OUO,  000 
133,  000,  000 

365,  000.  000   

418.  000.  000;  

392,000,  OOOj  

4<3,  OUO.  000   

470.  000.  000   

599,5(10,000  320.100,000  879,400,000 

2LM0n.00U   135.  000,  OUO 

416.  000,  000             11.  2 

629,  200, 000  340,  500,  OOOj  288,  700,  000 

19,500,000|  138,000,000 

428,  000,  0001  

a  From  Messrs.  Schwartze  &  Co.'s  circular. 

b  The  figures  in  this  column  include  the  estimated  consumption  of  alpaca  and  mohair,  which 
ranged  from  about  500,000  to  5,000,000  pounds  per  annum. 
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Raw  wool  (sheep  and  lamb's)  imported. 


Year. 

Average  quantities. 

Average  values. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Amount. 

Increase  on  previous 
period. 

Amount. 

Increase  on  previous 
period. 

Amount. 

Per  cent. 

Amount. 

Per  cent. 

1854  

Poun  ds. 
104,  850,  000 
118,  660,  000 
107,  240,  000 
236,  290,  000 
307,  010,  000 
392,  420,  000 
481,  300,  000 
599,  560,  000 

Pounds. 

£6,  370,  000 
8,  430,  000 
1L,  600,  000 
15,  290,  000 
18,  070,000 

23,  280.  000 
25,  540,  000 

24,  360,  000 

£  s.  d. 
0   1    2. 58 
0   1  5.04 
0   1  4.65 
0   1  3.53 
0   1  2.13 
0   1  2.24 
0   1  0.73 
0    0  9.75 

1855-1859  

1860-1864   

1865-1869  

1870-1874   

1875-1879   

1880-1884   

1885-1889   

13,  810,  000 
48,  580,  000 

69,  050,  000 

70,  720,  000 
85,410,  000 
88,  880,  OUO 

118,  260,  000 

13.  2 
40.9 
41.3 
29.9 
27.8 
22.6 
24.6 

£2,  060,  000 
3,  170,000 
3,  690,  000 
2,  780,  000 
5,  210,  000 
2,  260,  000 

—1, 180,  000 

32.3 
37.6 
31.8 
18.2 
28.8 
9.7 
—4.6 

Increase  in  1885-1889  over  1865-1869:  Amount,  363,270,000  pounds,  or  153.7  per  cent. 
Increase  in  1885-1889  over  1865-1869:  Value,  £9,070,000,  or  59.3  per  cent. 


With  regard  to  the  materials  manufactured,  the  factories  were  dis- 
tributed in  the  year  1890  as  follows :  Cotton,  2,538  ;  wool,  1,793 ;  shoddy, 
125;  worsted,  753;  flax,  375;  hemp,  105;  jute,  116;  hair,  42;  cocoanut 
liber,  24;  silk,  623;  lace,  403;  hosiery,  257;  and  elastic,  54. 


Summary  of  the  statistics  of  textile  factories  in  each  of  the  three  subdivisions  of  the  United 

Kingdom  in  1890. 


Number  of 
factories. 

Number  of 
spindles. 

Number  of 
power  looms. 

Total  number 
of  employees. 

England  and  Wales  

6, 180 
747 
263 

50,  211,216 
2,  413,  735 
1,  016,  111 

722,  406 
71,471 
28,  612 

858,  252 
154,  591 
71,  788 

Ireland  

Total  

7,190 

53,  641,  062 

822,  489 

1,084,631 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

In  the  following  table  there  is  presented  the  value  of  agricultural 
implements  sent  from  the  United  States  to  the  United  Kingdom  for 
the  three  years  ending  June  30,  1894.  An  analysis  of  the  table  shows 
that  the  total  value  has  declined  from  $624,140  in  1892  to  $596,931  in 
1894,  a  decrease  of  4  per  cent.  The  value  of  mowers  and  reapers 
exported  decreased  from  $414,677  to  $337,455,  or  19  per  cent,  during  the 
period  under  consideration.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  value  of  plows  and  cultivators  and  other  implements  from  $8,000 
to  $28,000,  or  238  per  cent  for  the  former,  and  from  $201,000  to  $232,000, 
or  15  per  cent  for  the  latter : 


Exports  of  agricultural  implements  from  the  United  States  into  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  years  ending  June  30,  1892  to  1894,  inclusive. 


1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Agricultural  implements: 

Mowers  and  reapers,  and  parts  of  

Plows  and  cultivators,  and  parts  of  

All  other,  and  parts  of  

$414,  677 
8, 165 
201,  298 

$379, 053 
19,  305 
211,961 

$337,  455 
27,  594 
231,  882 

Total  

624, 140 

610,  319 

596,  931 
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TOBACCO. 


The  tables  below  give  the  imports  of  tobacco  into  the  United  King- 
dom for  1892,  1893,  and  1891,  and  the  exports  of  tobacco  to  the  United 
Kingdom  from  the  United  States,  for  1891: 

Imports  of  raw  tobacco  into  the  United  Kingdom  by  countries  for  ISO,?,  1S03,  and  1894. 


Froni- 


Gerraany  

Holland  

Belgium  

France   

Greece  

Turkey  

Philippine  Islands  

China  

Japan   

United  States  

Central  America  

United  States  of  Colombia. 

Other  foreign  countries  

British  Possessions  


Total . 


Quantities. 


180'2. 


1891. 


Pounds. 

Pounds. 

759,  061 

828, 880 

5,  233,  471 

499, 240 

430, 430 

366.  787 

156,  779 

208, 690 

87.  379 

1, 109,  928 

1,  582.  465 

141, 564 

65.  363 

418, 670 

1,  054.  997 

1, 186,  723 

592.611 

52,  471,468 

71,  368.  704 

29,  773 

24. 276 

60,  495 

31.  095 

34,  095 

109. 128 

181,  371 

88, 171 

Pounds. 


Values. 


1892. 


63,418,617  :  81,653,749    86,684,855  10,521,541 


$218.  803 

$182,  538 

1,  290,  902 

1, 104,  384 

97,515 

71.  927 

71. 357 

29,  647 

30, 021 

9.  931 

247.  316 

393.  C32 

6.  609 

11,  874 

58.  632 

115, 857 

122.  154 

77,012 

8, 308, 507 

10,317,  797 

5,  616 

5,  587 

12.  546 

5,  353 

7,811 

21,  886 

46,  752 

11,  256 

10,  524,  541 

12,  358,  681 

Xote.— For  the  year  1894  the  imports  by  countries  are  not  yet  available. 


Imports  of  tobacco  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1S94,  and  comparisons  with  the  two 

previous  years. 


Quantities. 

Values. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Unmanufactured  

Manufactured  and  snuff. . . 

Total  

Pounds. 
63,418.617 
4.  142,  293 

Pounds. 
81.  653.  749 
3,  895, 104 

Pounds. 
86.  684,  855 
3,  834,  700 

$10,  524,  541 
6,  695.  295 

$12,  358.  681 
4,  913, 411 

$12, 486, 120 
4,  607.  lJ52 

67,  560,  910 

85,  548,  853 

90,  519,  555 

17.  219.  836 

17.  272,  092 

17,  094,  072 

Exports  of  tobacco  from  the  United  States  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  ending 

June  SO,  1S94. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Unmanufactured: 
Manufactures  of: 

71,935,  879 
11,337,  320 

411,  000 
88,  951,  000 

$7,  357,  887 
813, 872 

17,  771 
298.  022 
665,  798 

SAMPLES  OF  TOBACCO  BY  INTERNATIONAL  POST. 

The  prohibition  under  the  customs  law  of  the  importation  of  tobacco, 
in  any  form,  into  the  United  Kingdom  by  sample  post  will  be  hence- 
forward waived  in  the  case  of  type  samples  of  unmanufactured 
tobacco  sent  for  trade  purposes.  Their  gross  weight  must  not  exceed 
4  ounces  and  comply  with  the  general  regulations  of  the  sample  post, 
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and  they  will  no  longer  be  stopped  and  handed  over  to  the  customs 
authorities,  but  delivered  to  the  addresses  upon  payment  of  a  customs 
duty  of  9  pence,  or  18  cents.  All  samples  of  cigars  or  other  manufac- 
tured tobacco  of  any  description  will  be  stopped  and  handed  over  to 
the  customs  authorities. 

WINE  AND  SPIRITS. 

The  European  agent  of  the  Department  furnishes  the  following  table : 


Imports  of  wine  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1S94,  and  comparisons  with  the  txoo 

previous  years. 


Quantities  (in  wine  gallons  of 
United  States  measurement). 

Values. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

In  casks  and  bottles : 

South  African  colonies. . . 

Fra  n  ce- 
lled  

White  

Portugal  

Spain — 

Red  

White  

Italy  

Other  countries  

Total  

Total  red  

In  casks : 

Red  

White  

Total  

In  bottles,  still: 

Total  

In  bottles,  sparkling: 

Red  

White,  from  France  

White,  from  other  coun- 
tries   

Total  white  

Total  red  and  white  

Total  in  bottles  

19,  242 
557,  473 
559.  809 
515,  341 

4,  992,  882 
1,  919,  798 
6,  672,  784 
98,  066 

1,  742,  642 

2,  720,  288 
678,  792 
306,  252 

19, 448 
671. 182 
486,  813 
527,  511 

4,  861,  071 
2,  058,  476 
3,818,  209 
84,  070 

1,851,152 
2,  406,  812 
533,118 
292,  374 

14,  884 
475,  328 
477,  033 
555,  064 

4,  676,  910 
1,  852,  467 
3,  708,  626 
115,  090 

1,  860,  985 

2,  630,  732 
522,  901 
344,  580 

$27,  898 
390,  443 
275, 122 
1,  262,  237 

4,  820,  068 
9.  097,  618 
8,  520,  292 
156,  598 

881,  259 
3,  097,  424 
466.  229 
298,  982 

$27,  762 
475,  757 
254,  619 

1,  237,  822 

4,  518,  579 
10, 128,  436 
4,  762.  438 
123,  296 

916,  235 

2,  650,  582 
408, 142 
299  483 

$21, 197 
336,  371 
244,  424 

1,  333, 108 

4, 438, 428 
8,  915,  471 
4,  591,  497 
151,  838 

939,  875 

2,  727,  477 
388, 180 
342.  420 

20,  783,  369 

17,  610,  236 

17,  234,  600 

29,  294, 170 

25,  803, 151 

24,  430,  286 

14,  913,  565 
5,  869,  804 

11,  932,  476 
5,  677,  760 

11,  505,  776 
5,  728,  821 

15,  206,  741 
14,  087,  429 

11,170,616 
14,  632,  535 

10,  810,  850 
13,  619, 436 

14,  262, 157 
3,  694,  945 

11,  376,  830 
3,  374, 175 

10,  919,  943 
3,  590,  700 

13,  838,  504 
4,  017,  382 

9,  966,  616 
3, 527,  759 

9,  576,  078 
3,610,  790 

17,  957, 102 

14,  751,  005 

14,  510,  643 

17,  855,886 

13,494,375 

13, 186,  868 

633, 172 
267, 759 

538,  890 
287,  883 

570,  032 
324, 188 

1,315,564 
720,  099 

1, 152,  557 
735,  891 

1, 185, 230 
848,  216 

900, 931 

826,  773 

894,  220 

2,  035,  663 

1,  888,  448 

2,033,446 

18, 235 

16,755 

15, 796 

52,  669 

51,  443 

49,  394 

1,  795,  975 
111,  126 

1,  909,  935 
105,  768 

1,  709, 728 
104,  213 

8,  942,  951 
407,  001 

9,  970,  435 
396,  450 

8,  755,  455 
405, 123 

1,  907, 101 

2,015,703 

1,813,941 

9,  349,  952 

10,  308,  885 

9, 100,  578 

1,  925.  336 

2,  032,  458 

1,829,  737 

9,  402,  621 

10,  420,  328 

9,  209,  972 

2,  826, 267 

2,  859,  231 

2, 723,  957 

11, 438,  284 

12,  308,  776 

11,243,418 

Note.— In  the  British  official  tables  the  unit  of  capacity  is  the  imperial  gallon.  Five  imperial  gal- 
lons are  praeucally  equal  to  6  wine  gallons. 
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Imports  of  foreign  spirits  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1894,  and  comparisons 

with  the  two  previous  years. 


United  States  wine  gallons. 

Values. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Brandy  

Rum  

Other  spirits  

Total  

3, 583.  633 
8,  222,  688 
2,  398,  026 

3,  287,  346 
7, 130,  558 
2,  544.  036 

4,  075,  992 
7,  365.  462 
2,  946.  381 

$6,  554,  021 
2,  881,921 
1, 206,  059 

$5.  893,  798 
2,  078.  772 
1, 271, 118 

$7,  018.  022 
2,  070,  850 
1.  322,  002 

14,204,  347 

12,  901,  940 

14,  387,  835 

10,  642,  001 

9,  243.  68S 

10,410.874 

Exports  of  wine  from  the  United  States  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  ending  June 

SO,  1894. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Kot  in  bottles  

 gallons . . 

1,092 
105,  9S6 

$7,  272 
45.  760 

Total   53,032 


Exports  of  spirits  from  the  United  States  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  ending 

June  30,  1894. 


Quantity. 


i  Proof  galls. 
42,  742 
50,  020 
35,  513 


7, 132 
431 
125,  704 


Alcohol,  including  pure,  neutral 

Brandy  

Rum  

Whisky: 

Bourbon   

Eve  

All  other  


CANNED  GOODS. 


The  following  statement  from  the  London  Grocer  gives  the  importa- 
tion of  canned  goods  for  three  years : 

Imports  of  canned  goods  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  years  1894,  189S,  and  1892. 


Twelve  months  ended  Dec.  31- 


1894. 


1888. 


1S92. 


Condensed  milk  package? 

Lobsters  do. . 

Oysters  do.. 

Salmon  do. . 

Sardines  do. . 

California  fruits  do.. 

Evaporated  apples  do.. 

Canned  apples  do.. 

Evaporated  apricots  do.. 

Apricot  pulp  do.. 

Singapore  pines  do.. 

Tomatoes: 

American  do. . 

French  do. . 

Desiccated  cocoanut  do.. 


941,692 
180,  333 
9, 139 
647.  190 
190,  170 
95,  817 

34.  897 

35,  246 
17.  798 
15,  343 

100, 537 

57,  863 
9,  640 
38,  246 


879.  729 
145,  054 
2,  531 
554,  003 
235.  630 
162.  408 
16.  428 
12.  867 
1,887 
8,  641 


47,  567 
17,073 
28, 117 


746, 164 
140.  S26 
16,  366 
547.  000 
361.090 
216.246 
36,  081 
12,253 
14,  252 


68, 103 
22,  995 


The  noticeable  falling  off  in  this  table  in  the  figures  relating  to  Cali- 
fornia fruits  is  due  to  depressed  prices.    The  extreme  cheapness  of  all 
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sorts  of  food  products  has  affected  the  consumption  of  canned  foods 
to  a  marked  extent,  and  the  continually  increasing  imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  of  fresh  fruits  at  low  prices  is  encouraging  their  use 
at  the  expense  of  those  preserved  in  any  manner. 


Import*  of  wood  and  Umber  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1894,  and  comparisons 
with  the  two  previous  years. 


From— 

Loads,  a 

Values. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Hewn: 

Russia  

British  East  Indies  

Other  countries  

Sawn  or  split,  planed  or  dressed : 
Sweden  and  Norway  

Total  

329, 114 
783, 199 
288,  CI  4 
1(35,  488 
34,  893 
194,654 
673, 177 

335,  317 
630,  264 
216, 061 
142,  541 
32,  783 
136,  364 
633,  558 

390,  438 
728, 134 
228,  977 
91,  716 
38, 016 
118, 148 
742,  607 

$2,  515,  828 
5, 121,  235 
3,  251,  245 

3,  256,  217 
1,  812,  337 

4,  474,  594 
3,  345,  522 

$2, 475, 855 
4,  050,  440 
2,  553,  SI  2 
2,  908,  296 

1,  646,  715 
3, 189,  911 

2,  878, 168 

$2,  966,  452 
4,  570,  625 
2,  389,  027 
2,134,  718 

1,  968,  328 

2,  922,  318 

3,  428,  098 

20,  379,  566 

2,  469, 139 

2, 126,  888 

2,  338,  036 

23,  776,  978 

19,  703, 197 

1,  316,  258 

2,  048,  837 
407.  854 

1,  211,  696 
111,  153 

1,  301,  820 
1,  934,  618 
309, 195 
1, 119,  409 
96,  675 

1,  557,  998 

2,  079,138 
444,  625 

1,  263,  668 
100,  836 

13,  266,  589 

20,  528,  988 
5,  517,  495 

13,  608,  864 
1,  386,  207 

13, 129,  426 
19,  234,  928 

4,  089,  042 
12, 125,  559 

1,  380,  245 

15,  683,  677 
20,  946,  242 

5,  686,  344 
14, 13!),  970 

1, 438,  079 

5,  090,  798 

4,  761,  717 

5,  446,  265 

54,  368, 143 

49,  959,  200 

57,  894,  312 

a 40  cubic  feet  rough,  50  cubic  feet  squared  =  1  load;  50  cubic  feet  planks  =  1  load. 


Exports  of  timber  from  the  United  States  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  ending 

June  30,  1894. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Sawed  M  feet.. 

Hewn  '.  cubic  feet. . 

158, 347 
1,  472,  699 

$1,  537,  848 
190,  568 
933, 502 

2,  661,  918 

Importations  of  petrolewm  oil  and  spirit  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1894, 
and  comparisons  with  the  two  previous  years. 

[From  the  London  Grocer  and  Oil  Trade  Review.] 


Ports  of  entry. 

Petroleum  oil. 

Petroleum  spirit. 

1894. 

1  ' 

iono  ,.„„ 

1894. 

1893. 

1892. 

American. 

Russian. 

Total. 

BrfstOl  

Barrels. 

1,  259,  773 
042,  992 
310, 984 
293,  725 

Barrels. 
480,  570 
155,  702 

Barrels. 
1, 740, 343 
798,  094 
310,  984 
293,  725 
41,265 
33,  489 
117, 175 
15,  902 
11,  206 

Barrels. 

1, 515,  607 
730,  429 
289,  806 
215,  673 

Barrels. 

1,  227,  705 
523, 500 
238,  447 
163, 210 

Barrels. 
70,  865 
44,  996 
13,898 

Barrels. 
59,  862 
50,  741 
25,  375 

Barrels. 
.  66,784 
51,688 
11, 350 

Hull  

41,  285 

ClvdeandLeith 
Dublin  

33,  489 
117, 175 
15,  902 
11,  206 

12, 423 
96,  623 
25,  356 

105 
65,  547 
36,  412 

Southampton  . . 
Manchester  

Total .... 

2,  685,  246 

677, 557 

3,  362,  803 

2,  866,  917 

2,  254,  926 

129,  759 

135,  998 

129,  822 

The  Standard  Oil  Company's  shipments  increased  during  the  year 
by  569,600  barrels,  while  those  from  Russia  decreased  by  92,700  barrels. 
During  most  of  the  year  American  refined  oil  was  selling  at  7 £  to  7|- 
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cents,  closing  in  December  at  8 J  to  cents,  with  Russian  selling  about 
one-half  a  cent  lower  during  the  year. 

The  extreme  cheapness  of  petroleum  has  enlarged  consumption  at 
the  expense  of  other  illuminating  agents,  and  each  year  shows  a  larger 
use  of  it  by  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Science  and  mechan- 
ical ingenuity  are  always  discovering  new  uses  for  it,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  anticipate  the  continuance  of  an  extended  market  in  Europe. 

MONEY,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES. 

The  sovereign  weighs  123.274  grains  or  7.9881  grams,  0.916  (or  eleven- 
twelfths)  fine,  and  consequently  it  contains  113.001  grains  or  7.3224 
grams  of  fine  gold.  The  shilling  weighs  87.27  grains  or  5.6552  grams, 
0.925  (or  thirty-seven-fortieths)  fine,  and  thus  contains  80.727  grains 
or  5.231  grams  of  fine  silver.  Bronze  coins  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
copper,  tin,  and  zinc.    The  penny  weighs  145.83  grains  or  9.45  grams. 

The  standard  of  value  is  gold.  Silver  is  a  legal  tender  up  to  40 
shillings,  bronze  up  to  12  pence,  but  farthings  only  up  to  6  pence. 
Bank  of  England  notes  are  legal  tender  in  England  and  Wales,  except 
by  the  Bank  of  England  itself. 

Standard  units  are:  Of  length,  the  standard  yard;  of  weight,  the 
standard  pound  of  7,000  grains  (the  pound  troy  having  5,760  grains); 
of  capacity,  the  standard  gallon,  containing  10  pounds  avoirdupois  of 
distilled  water  at  62°  F. ;  the  barometer  at  30  inches.  On  these  units 
all  other  legal  weights  and  measures  are  based. 

CUSTOMARY  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

Avoirdupois  weight  is  used  in  almost  all  commercial  transactions  and 
common  dealings  m  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland. 


Drachma  dr.  =  27i  grains  (27.34375). 

Ounce  oz.  =  16  drachmas  (437.5  grains). 

Pound  lb.  =16  ounces,  =  256  dr.,  =  7,000  grains. 

Customary  stone  st.  (butcher's  meat)  =  8  pounds. 

Legal  stone  st.  (horseman's  weight)  =  14  pounds. 

Quarter  qr.  =  28  pounds. 

Cental  or  quintal  cent.  =  100  pounds. 

Hundredweight  cwt.  =  4  qrs.,  ==  112  pounds. 

Ton  T.  =  20  hundredweight,  =  2,240  pounds. 


Wheat  and  other  cereals  are  commonly  sold  by  weight,  the  bushel 
being  thus  reckoned:  Wheat,  English,  63  pounds;  foreign,  62  pounds. 
Barley,  English,  52  and  56  pounds;  French,  52^  pounds;  Mediterra- 
nean, 50  pounds.  Oats,  English,  40  and  42  pounds;  foreign,  38  and  40 
pounds.    Eye  and  maize,  60  pounds.    Buckwheat,  52  pounds. 

Peck,  2  gallons;  bushel,  4  pecks;  load,  5  quarters;  last,  10  quarters. 

Grain  of  all  kinds  is  frequently  sold  by  the  stone  of  14  pounds. 

Apples,  potatoes,  and  some  other  goods  are  still  sold  by  heaped 
measure  and  the  sack  of  3  bushels. 
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Liquid  measure. 


Gallons. 


Quarts. 


9 
10 
18 
36 
42 
54 
72 
108 


36 
40 
72 
144 
168 
216 
288 
432 


Pints. 


=  72 
=  80 
=  144 
=  -288 
=  336 
=  432 
=  576 
=  864 


The  gill  contains  8.665  cubic  inches  

The  pint  contains  4  gills,  or  34.660  inchf 

Quart  =  2  pints  =  8  gills  

Gallon  =  4  quarts =32  gills  

Firkin  or  quarter  barrel  

Anker  (10  gallons)  

Kilderkin,  liundlet,  or  half  barrel  

Barrel  

Tierce  (42  gallons)  

Hogshead  of  ale  (H  barrels)  

Puncheon  

Butt  of  ale  (3  barrels)  


Practically,  the  only  measures  in  use  are  gallons,  quarts,  pints,  and 
gills  i  the  others  are  merely  nominal. 

CONSULAR  REPORTS. 
BRADFORD. 

(Report  of  Mr.  Claude  Meeker,  consul  at  Bradford,  England.) 

[Bradford,  one  of  the  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  centers  of  England,  is 
situated  75  miles  northeast  of  Liverpool,  8  miles  west  of  Leeds,  and  192  miles 
northwest  of  London.  The  populous  valley  in  which  it  is  located  is  well  sup- 
plied with  coal  and  iron,  advantages  to  which  its  commercial  importance  is  in 
large  measure  due.  It  also  has  an  abundance  of  building  stone  and  water.  The 
manufacture  of  woolen  cloth  was  introduced  into  Bradford  more  than  five  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  the  worsted  trade,  which  is  now  the  principal  industry  of 
the  town  and  district,  was  first  established  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Bradford  is  the  great  market  for  long  wools.  Its  principal  products 
are  alpacas,  mohairs,  serges,  broadcloths,  velvets,  plushes,  and  silk  and  cotton 
fabrics.  Population  in  1881,  183,032;  in  1891,  216,361,  and  in  1894,  as  estimated 
by  the  registrar  general,  223,985.] 

There  is  a  large  consumption  of  nearly  all  the  American  food  prod- 
ucts in  this,  the  Bradford,  consular  district,  which  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  perhaps  three  millions.  For  many  articles  of  their  food  supply 
the  consumers  depend  upon  importations.  In  the  way  of  ham,  bacon, 
low-grade  cheese,  beef,  canned  goods,  wheat,  flour,  fruit,  etc.,  it  appears 
that  the  United  States  is  the  most  popular  source  of  supply.  With 
the  exception  of  flour,  wheat,  and  fruit,  the  prices  of  American  sup- 
plies are  almost  uniformly  lower  than  those  paid  for  similar  products 
from  other  countries. 

The  greatest  criticism  of  the  American  supplies  is  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  packed.  They  do  not  come  usually  in  as  neat  boxes 
or  wrappings  as  those  from  France,  Germany,  or  even  Canada.  When 
attention  has  been  called  to  this  fact,  it  has  in  many  cases  been  reme- 
died $  in  others,  no  attention  whatever  has  been  paid  to  the  complaint. 

The  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  increased  consumption  of  the 
products  of  the  United  States  in  the  entire  north  of  England  is  the 
exorbitant  railroad  freight  from  Liverpool.  I  am  informed  by  whole- 
16473— No.  1  4 
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sale  fruit  dealers  in  Bradford  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  trade  is  annually  lost  to  the  United  States  because  of  the  high 
rate  of  freight  between  Liverpool  and  Bradford  and  between  Liverpool 
and  other  cities  of  Yorkshire.  If  this  could  be  remedied  the  market  for 
American  fruit  and  provisions  could  be  greatly  augmented.  It  should 
be  stated  in  this  connection,  however,  that  there  is  no  discrimination 
in  the  matter,  for  the  simple  reason  that  during  the  fruit  season  prod- 
ucts of  the  same  kind  go  to  waste  in  the  south  of  England  because 
the  rates  of  carriage  are  so  high  that  they  could  not  be  transported  any 
distance  and  sold  at  a  profit.  This  seems  to  be  especially  the  case  in 
relation  to  fruit  and  other  perishable  products  which  require  care  in 
handling  and  rapid  transit. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Few  animals  are  imported  into  this  consular  district  or  the  north  of 
England  generally.  American  cattle  are  slaughtered  at  Birkenhead, 
and  do  not  come  into  the  interior.  The  cattle  and  sheep  slaughtered 
here,  outside  of  those  bred  by  the  local  farmers,  are  brought  into  the 
district  from  the  south  of  England  and  from  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
They  are  usually  collected  for  weekly  sales,  which  are  held  at  Wake- 
field, Leeds,  and  York."  At  the  first- named  place  the  number  of  bul- 
locks averages  1,800  weekly  and  that  of  sheep  2,000.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  obtain  permission  to  import  Amer- 
ican cattle  direct  into  this  district,  but  without  success,  the  board  of 
agriculture  prohibiting  them  from  passing  beyond  Birkenhead.  Brad- 
ford butchers  may  and  do  go  there  to  purchase  cattle  on  the  foot  from 
the  pens,  but  they  are  allowed  to  take  away  only  the  carcasses. 

Most  of  the  horses  in  use  are  bred  in  England.  Russian  ponies  are 
now  and  then  imported  hy  speculative  dealers.  Occasionally  a  gentle- 
man with  friends  or  interests  in  America  imports  a  horse  or  two  from 
the  United  States  for  a  special  purpose.  Recently  a  Bradford  business 
man,  visiting  in  Boston,  returned  with  a  match  span  of  bay  trotters 
which  had  been  bred  in  the  blue-grass  region  of  Kentucky.  While 
such  instances  are  not  common,  they  occur  often  enough  to  arouse 
interest  in  our  finer  strains  of  horses,  and  to  suggest  the  idea  that  this 
interest  ought  to  be  cultivated. 

Mules  are  but  little  used  here,  heavy  draft  horses  being  chiefly  in 
favor. 

CEREALS. 

There  is  an  enormous  consumption  of  cereals  in  and  around  Bradford. 
Bread  is  here  truly  the  stall"  of  life,  and  at  the  peculiarly  English  after- 
noon institution  known  as  the  5  o'clock  tea  '"bread  and  butter"  is  eaten 
by  high  and  low  in  great  quantities. 

Oatmeal  enters  largely  into  consumption  by  reason  of  the  morning 
meal  of  porridge,  which  is  very  general.    It  is  also  largely  used  for  a 
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Yorkshire  sweet  cake  called  "parkin,"  and  in  the  familiar  thin  oat  cake 
(thin  as  tissue  paper  almost)  it  is  eaten  with  cheese. 

While  large  quantities  of  American  wheat  and  flour  are  used  here, 
they  are  purchased  from  importers  at  Liverpool,  Hull,  Glasgow,  Man- 
chester, and  London  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  impossible  to  accurately 
gauge  the  amount.  The  flour  dealers  purchase  in  the  open  market  at 
Liverpool  and  elsewhere,  as  necessity  or  opportunity  dictates  or  affords. 
It  is  found  in  this  community  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  a 
mixture  of  different  flours — that  is,  that  a  finer  and  better  appearing 
loaf  is  produced.  A  guest  at  a  Bradford  hotel,  therefore,  or  a  member 
of  any  ordinary  household,  when  consuming  a  roll  or  a  slice  of  bread, 
is  very  likely  to  be  swallowing  the  combined  products  of  the  United 
States,  Eussia,  and  England,  or  of  South  America,  Egypt,  and  England, 
or  of  India.  Bakers  may  mix  their  flours,  and,  I  understand,  dealers 
are  now  doing  so.  The  local  millers  grind  a  mixture  of  the  wheats  of 
various  countries  and  claim  to  get  in  such  blend  an  effect  much  to  be 
desired.  They  say  that  American  wheat  is  too  dry  and  English  wheat 
too  moist,  but  that  ground  together  the  one  offsets  the  defects  of  the 
other.  In  this  way,  directly  and  indirectly,  great  quantities  of  Amer- 
ican wheat  and  flour  are  consumed  in  the  Bradford  consular  district. 
The  price  of  the  American  product  is  usually  slightly  higher  than  that 
of  any  other  save  the  English  grown. 

Flour  ranges  from  20  cents  to  22  cents  per  package  of  14  pounds. 
English  and  American  special  grades  are  sold  at  36  cents  per  "  stone" 
of  14  pounds. 

Oats  are  used  in  immense  quantities  as  food  both  for  man  and  beast. 
Oatmeal,  or  other  prepared  form  of  this  cereal,  is  on  the  market  in 
numberless  forms,  among  them  being  the  coarse,  the  medium,  and  the 
pin-head  meal,  used  for  porridge,  parkin,  and  cake.  A  well-known 
American  preparation  has  been  advertised  with  extraordinary  enter- 
prise, and  is  now  sold  in  every  grocery  at  12  cents  for  a  package,  weigh- 
ing 2  pounds.  All  who  have  tried  it  pronounce  it  superior  to  anything 
else  on  the  market  in  delicacy  of  preparation  and  satisfaction  to  the 
palate.  Small  samples  of  it  have  been  distributed  from  door  to  door, 
and  the  advertising  columns  of  newspapers,  as  well  as  lithographs  and 
posters  decorating  the  public  bill  boards,  have  testified  to  its  qualities 
and  to  the  enterprise  of  its  manufacturers. 

American  barley  is  not  in  that  demand  in  England  which  might  be 
wished  for.  Brewers  consider  the  English  product  the  best,  the  moist 
climate  producing  a  full  round  and  rich  grain.  But  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  barley  consumed  is  imported.  The  total  imports  for  the 
fifty- two  weeks  ending  August  30,  1893  (the  last  cereal  year),  were 
71,018,752  bushels.  Of  this  amount,  about  one-half  was  imported  from 
Russia,  one-fifth  from  Turkey,  and  the  remainder  from  Germany,  Aus- 
tralia, Persia,  Canada,  Algeria,  and  the  United  States.  That  imported 
from  the  United  States  comes  mainly  from  California,  and  compara- 
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tively  little  of  it  reaches  Bradford.  The  best  foreign  barleys  are  the 
Saale  and  Moravian,  at  from  97  cents  to  $1.27  per  bushel.  Among 
others  are  Danish,  79  cents  to  81.03;  Smyrna,  57  to  76  cents;  Cali- 
fornian,  67£  to  80£  cents;  Algerian,  69  to  79  cents;  Persian  and  Black 
Sea,  45  to  63  cents,  all  56  pounds  per  bushel.  The  home  production 
was  23,015,616  bushels,  and  the  acreage  2,096,034  acres.  The  average 
price  for  malting  purposes  to-day  is  80£  cents  per  bushel  of  56  pounds. 

GLUCOSE. 

Glucose  is  used  in  comparatively  small  quantities  in  this  district,  and 
principally  by  sugar  boilers,  jam  makers,  and  confectioners.  It  is  im- 
ported at  Liverpool,  Hull,  and  Goole  for  this  locality,  and  the  present 
market  value  is  about  82.30  per  hundredweight  (1  hundredweight  equals 
112  pounds).  One  of  the  largest  consumers  uses  a  cask  of  about  8 
hundredweights  per  week,  and  pays  carriage  from  the  point  of  landing. 
Glucose  ij  mostly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soft  gelatin  sweets. 

STARCH. 

Starch  is  retailed  by  grocers  at  the  undermentioned  prices.  No 
American  brand  is  on  the  market  here,  and  as  none  of  the  manufac- 
turers are  located  in  this  part  of  England,  I  am  unable  to  state  whether 
much  of  their  raw  product  comes  from  the  LTnited  States  or  not.1 


Starch. 

Per 
pound. 

English : 

Cents. 
9 

Keckett's  

9 

7 

German : 

9 

11 

a  Mostly  used. 


AMERICAN  CORN,  OR  MAIZE. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  experiences  I  have  had  in  England  has 
been  with  our  American  corn,  or  maize.  I  had  not  been  located  here 
long  before  1  ordered  at  a  leading  grocer's  a  small  quantity  of  corn 
meal.  The  proprietor  said  he  did  not  have  it,  but  would  order  it  for 
me.  In  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  he  turned  over  to  me  a  num- 
ber of  letters  from  Liverpool  and  London  merchants,  of  whom  he  had 
ordered,  stating  that  they  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  and  that  it 
was  not  on  the  market.  Subsequently  I  found  that  it  could  be  pro 
cured  in  Liverpool  as  "flour  of  the  American  maize,''  or  "American 
maize  meal."    Since  that  time  I  have  prevailed  upon  a  grocery  firm  in 

1  The  exports  of  starch  from  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1894,  amounted  to  16,332,475  pounds,  or  71.36  per  cent  of 
the  total  amount  exported. 
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Bradford  to  keep  it  in  stock,  as  well  as  buckwheat  flour  and  Boston 
baked  beans.  While  there  is  not  much  demand  for  it,  there  &re  now  a 
few  regular  customers.  I  have  furnished  this  firm  with  recipes  for 
making  corn  bread,  corn  cakes,  and  mush;  also  for  making  buckwheat 
cakes.  I  have  since  learned  that  a  number  of  retired  military  officers, 
formerly  in  the  service  in  India,  are  regularly  supplied  with  corn  meal 
from  that  country.  They  eat  it  at  the  morning  meal  as  porridge,  pre- 
pared in  the  same  manner  as  oatmeal  or  cracked  wheat.  It  is  a  dish 
that  would  be  known  in  the  United  States  as  "  mush  and  milk."  Con- 
sidering the  vast  industrial  population  and  the  constant  effort  to  obtain 
cheap  and  nutritious  food,  it  is  surprising  that  our  Indian  corn,  or  maize, 
has  never  obtained  a  foothold  here  as  a  breadstuff.  The  English  char- 
acter is  so  conservative,  so  wedded  to  custom  and  tradition,  that  con- 
stant perseverance  is  required  to  bring  about  a  change. 

During  the  present  winter  there  has  been  great  distress  among  the 
unemployed  in  Bradford,  and  they  have  been  assisted  from  public  relief 
funds  and  private  charities.  If  at  such  a  time  it  could  have  been 
arranged  to  feed  the  poor  with  hot  corn  bread,  coru  cakes,  or  mush  and 
milk,  I  am  satisfied  it  would  have  resulted  in  a  continuous  demand  for 
this  product,  especially  from  the  working  classes.  Corn  on  the  ear  is 
something  unknown  here.  The  people  have  no  idea  what  it  even  looks 
like.  I  have  kept  displayed  during  the  last  year  on  the  bulletin  board 
of  the  consulate  three  or  four  fine  large  ears  of  United  States  corn, 
grown  in  Ohio,  which  have  been  a  source  of  wonder  and  curiosity  to 
English  callers.  To  several  persons  I  furnished  a  few  grains  which  they 
planted  in  their  kitchen  gardens,  but  the  summer  being  so  short  and 
cool  the  plants  grew  only  to  some  15  to  18  inches  in  height  and  did  not 
mature.  Other  seed,  planted  in  hot  houses,  grew  to  maturity  and  the 
stalks  were  much  admired.  The  shelled  corn  is  sold  here  in  large  quan- 
tities by  grain  and  feed  dealers,  for  feeding  live  stock  and  poultry. 
This  corn  comes  from  India  and  the  United  States.  That  from  the  United 
States  is  a  large  grain,  and  is  crushed  and  fed  to  cattle  and  horses,  per- 
haps mixed  with  other  foods.  The  current  price  is  from  63  to  70  cents 
per  bushel.  That  from  India,  which  is  a  small  grain,  about  half  the  size 
of  the  American,  is  fed  to  poultry,  and  commands  at  the  present  time 
from  66  to  75  cents  per  bushel.  There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  the  mar- 
ket for  American  corn  should  not  be  greatly  extended  here  as  a  food 
for  both  man  and  beast.  It  could  be  done  by  advertising  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  it  and  getting  it  before  the  people  in  the  proper  form. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS,  CHEESE,  ETC. 

At  one  time  a  considerable  quantity  of  American  butter  was  sold  in 
Bradford,  but  I  doubt  whether  a  single  pound  now  comes  to  this  market. 
The  reason  given  by  provision  merchants  is  that  it  was  so  wretchedly 
uneven  in  quality  that  they  could  not  afford  to  handle  it.    Much  of  it 
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was  unfit  for  consumption.  Occasionally  some  of  it  was  good,  but  the 
general  average  of  inferiority  was  well  maintained.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, it  was  naturally  driven  out  of  the  market.  Most  of  the  butter 
outside  of  that  produced  in  the  Yorkshire  dairies  now  comes  from  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Holland.  The  low  quality  of  the  American 
butter  formerly  received  was  thought  to  be  due  to  carelessness,  com- 
mencing at  the  milking  of  the  cow,  running  through  the  skimming  of 
the  milk,  the  handling  of  the  cream,  churning,  making-up,  salting,  pack- 
ing, etc.  An  importer  here  observed  that  if  the  American  farmers  and 
dairymen  had  yet  learned  anything  of  the  laws  of  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tion, as  applied  to  their  business,  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  have  an  excellent  trade  in  England.  "If  they  will  only  send  us  a 
good  article,"  said  he,  "  we  shall  be  glad  to  take  it." 

No  Englishman's  dinner,  or  at  least  no  Yorkshireman's  dinner,  is 
complete  without  a  portion  of  cheese  following  his  joint  of  meat.  With 
the  laboring  classes  it  is  a  staple  article  of  food,  a  part  of  the  daily 
diet.  The  "navvy,"  or  common  laborer,  digging  sewers  or  excavating, 
dines  sumptuously  upon  sixpence  (12  ceuts)  worth  of  bread  and  cheese 
and  a  pot  of  ale  or  beer.  The  consumption  of  cheese  is  therefore  enor- 
mous. There  are  several  large  direct  importers  in  this  district,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  annual  consumption  is  received  in  weekly  ship- 
ments from  the  places  of  production.  The  Englishman  considers  his  own 
Cheshire,  Stilton,  and  Cheddar  the  best  cheeses  on  earth,  but  he  also 
takes  in  large  quantities  the  well-known  brands  of  Germany,  Italy. 
Holland,  and  France.  For  the  supply  of  the  masses,  the  United 
States  and  Canada  send  a  formidable  quantity.  Importers  state  that 
the  cheese  factories  of  the  United  States  have  much  to  learn  from  their 
Canadian  neighbors,  the  cheese  coming  from  the  United  States  being 
uniformly  of  lower  standard  quality.  They  state  also  that  our  cheese 
producers  might  with  great  advantage  aim  for  a  higher  and  more  uni- 
form standard  of  quality.  The  explanation  that  the  American  cheese 
sold  here  is  not  usually  of  a  high  grade  is  probably  found  in  the  fact 
that  it  must  be  sold  at  a  low  price,  and  that  as  good  an  article  is  fur- 
nished as  the  price  will  justify.  Our  cheese  trade  here  is  already  large, 
but  it  could  be  augmented  wonderfully  if  a  more  attractive  article  were 
furnished. 
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The  American  cheese  is  the  lowest  in  price  on  the  market,  as  shown 
by  the  appended  list: 


HARD  CHEESES. 


United  States  per  pound. . 

Canadian  do  

English : 

Stilton  do  

Cheddar  do  

Cheshire  do  

Double  and  single  Glou- 
cester   

Dnnlop  

North  Wilts  

Loaf  Cheddar  

Somerset  

Leicester  

Derby  

Cottenham  

Wensley dale.  ..per pound.. 

Cotherstone  

Coerpilly  


Cents. 
9®  12 
12 

20®  26 
14®  18 
10®  18 

To  order 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

18®20 
To  order 

Do. 


Foreign : 

Roquefort  per  pound. 

Parmesan  

Port  de  Salut  

Gruyere  per  pound. 

Gorgouzola  do  

Edam  do... 

Gonda   

Port  FEveque  

Derby  Gonda  

Reggiano  

Sehapzugar   

Roman  cheese  

Cavallo  

Pravoloni  

Pineapple  

Middlebar  

Limburger  


Cents. 

25®33 
To  order 

Do. 

22®24 

18®  20 

12®14 
To  order 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


SOFT  CHEESES. 


English : 

Yorkshire  cream,  per  pound  12 

New  Forest   To  order 

Surrey   Do. 

Victoria   Do. 

Foreign : 

Boudons   J6 

Neufchatel   1  6 

Camembert   2 16 


Foreign — Continued. 

Alpine  cream   To  order 

Pommel   Do. 

Brie   Do. 

Rouen   Do. 

Livarot   Do. 

Cournay   Do. 

Coulonmiers   Do. 


BUTTER. 


Danish  per  pound . .  26 

Irish  do.. ..  18® 24 

Swedish  do....  26 


French  per  pound..  24 

English  do         30® 34 

Australian  do   22 


FRESH  MEATS. 

During  the  year  ending  December  31,  1894,  the  carcasses  of  .313 
American  beef  cattle  were  received  in  Bradford  from  Birkenhead  as 
well  as  403  sheep  carcasses,  in  part  Australian  and  in  part  American. 
There  were  butchered  in  Bradford  during  the  same  time  17,S04  beeves, 
37,606  sheep,  7,819  lambs,  4,259  calves,  and  22,302  pigs  or  hogs.  Total 
number  of  carcasses  of  all  animals,  90,566.  These  are  official  statistics 
obtained  from  the  superintendent  of  the  Bradford  markets.  They  take 
no  account  of  meats  purchased  by  Bradford  butchers,  hotel  and  res- 
taurant proprietors,  and  others  in  the  markets  of  London,  Liverpool, 
Leeds,  and  Manchester,  which  in  the  aggregate  would  considerably 
increase  the  amount. 


1Fot  cake  of  one-quarter  pound.  2  For  cake  of  one-half  pound. 
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American  beef  is  not,  I  believe,  sold  as  such,  but  passes  here  as 
English  and  commands  the  same  price.  I  am  informed  it  is  preferred 
by  some  butchers.  I  append  retail  prices  of  fresh  meat,  the  highest 
and  lowest  prices  for  the  best  and  lowest  grades  being  given  in  each 
instance: 


Fresh  meats. 


Highest.  Lowest. 


Steaks  

Roasts  

Boiling  meat  

Mutton  

Best  chops  (often)  

Pork  

Lamh  

Veal  

Australian  mutton  (frozen) 


Cents. 

Cents. 

28 

16 

20 

6 

16 

10 

24 

10 

30 

20 

12 

30 

a  16 

20 

10 

12 

8 

a  When  in  season. 


^orkingmen  often  purchase  scraps  or  odds  and  ends  of  beef, 
mutton,  and  pork  at  from  3  to  5  cents  a  pound  and  make  pies,  stews, 
mince-meats  or  broth. 

HAMS,  BACON,  AND  LARD. 

Immense  quantities  of  American  hog  products  (bacon,  ham,  and 
lard)  are  sold  in  Bradford.  Several  houses  import  regularly  from  the 
various  hog-packing  centers  of  the  United  States.  Consumers  depeud 
upon  importation  for  two-thirds  of  the  supply.  This  has  probably 
been  less  than  usual  this  winter,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  fact  that 
twelve  or  eighteen  months  ago  pigs  were  very  high  in  price,  and  for  a 
time  paid  English  breeders  and  feeders  well.  This  fact,  together  with 
the  very  low  prices  of  all  food  stuffs,  induced  a  much  larger  hog  pro- 
duction in  this  country  for  the  present  winter  season  and  consequently 
the  public  have  been  somewhat  less  dependent  upon  the  American  hog. 

Ireland  furnishes  a  large  proportion  of  the  ham  and  bacon,  and  reg- 
ular but  smaller  supplies  come  from  Denmark.  These  products  are 
sold  by  the  retailers  at  a  very  small  profit,  the  competition  in  all  the 
%    large  manufacturing  centers  being  very  keen. 

The  prices  paid  for  the  American  article  are  generally  lower  than 
those  paid  for  similar  products  from  other  countries.  I  am  told  by  the 
local  importers  that  the  American  pork  packers  have,  by  years  of 
experience,  found  out  the  cut  and  cure  of  meats  most  suitable  for  the 
north  of  England  markets.  They  know  that  the  product  must  be 
shipped  and  handled  promptly  and  must  be  of  mild  cure.  The  English 
people  can  not  eat  ham  or  bacon  as  heavily  salted  or  smoked  as  do  the 
American  people.  One  dealer,  whose  experience  runs  back  twenty- 
five  years,  stated  to  me  that  when  he  first  engaged  in  importation  the 
meat  came  heavily  salted  and  unevenly  packed,  and.  like  all  food  sup- 
plies from  new  sources,  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  distrust. 
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But  by  greater  care,  showing  a  much  more  reliable  cure  than  bad  pre- 
viously existed,  the  meat  gradually  improved  and  contained  less  salt, 
and  through  all  parties  learning  to  handle  the  goods  more  promptly, 
nearly  all  prejudice  has  been  removed,  and  American  hog  products  are 
now  a  popular  and  very  important  supply  of  food  among  the  masses 
of  all  the  large  towns. 

I  should  state  in  this  connection  that  it  is  among  the  masses  that 
United  States  ham,  bacon,  etc.,  must  find  consumption.  People  who 
have  money  buy  the  "home  fed"  and  the  "home  cured,"  which  are 
almost  twice  the  price.  With  the  majority  of  the  working  classes 
the  question  is,  not  Where  does  it  come  from,  but  How  to  get  it.  They 
consequently  pay  from  10  to  14  cents  a  pound  for  American  hams  and 
belly  bacon,  and  are  glad  to  get  it  at  that  price.  The  finest  home- 
grown and  home-cured  ham  and  bacon,  on  the  other  hand,  costs  from 
20  to  23  cents  per  pound.  There  is  one  short  street  in  Bradford,  con- 
taining two  or  three  provision  houses,  which  is  constantly  blocked  with 
cases,  pails,  and  other  original  packages  whose  marks  of  origin  show 
that  the  hams,  bacon,  lard,  and  cheese  they  contain  have  come  from 
various  points  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Ohio,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York.  American  visitors  noting  this 
have  remarked  that  it  made  them  feel  as  if  they  were  not  far  from 
home.  In  reference  to  the  packing  of  these  products,  the  lard  seems 
to  come  in  the  most  attractive  form,  it  being  in  fine  pails  artistically 
labeled. 

Dealers  here  say  that  packers  have  been  very  ready  to  adopt  sugges- 
tions and  to  make  such  alterations  as  were  necessary  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  trade.  The  following  are  the  present  prices  of  the  several  varie- 
ties and  grades  of  ham  and  bacon : 

Cents  per 


Bacon :  pound. 

Wiltshire,  smoked   22  to  24 

Danish,  smoked   18  to  20 

Yorkshire   16  to  22 

Cumberland   16  to  20 

American   10  to  14 

Hams : 

American — 

Sliced   14  to  20 

Whole   12  to  14 

English — 

Sliced   24  to  26 

Whole   18  to  20 

Lard: 

American   9 

Irish   12 

English   9 


Oleomargarine  is  not  used  here  save  in  small  quantities  received 
from  Botterdam. 
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CANNED  MEATS. 

Canned  meats  are  used  in  great  quantities  and  are  highly  esteemed. 
Nearly  all  come  from  the  United  States.  Two  brands  in  particular 
have  been  in  time  past  extensively  advertised.  The  following  are  the 
prices  usually  quoted,  the  goods  being  mostly  imported  from  America: 


First  brand. 


Weight. 


Beef,  roast.. 

Beef,  corned 

Beef,  boiled. 
Lamb,  roast. 
Tori  e "lies: 
Ox  


Luncb  

Mutton  (Australian). 


Approxi- 
mate price. 


I'ounds. 
2 

2 

2 
2 


Second  brand. 


Weight. 


Founds. 


$  6 

"       \{  14 

19       I  6 

1G 


21 


Approxi- 
mate price. 


$0.  46 


1.41 
.46 


RAW  COTTON. 

While  there  are  quite  a  number  of  cotton  spinners  in  this  consular 
district,  the  greater  portion  of  the  cotton  warp  and  yarn  used  here  is 
purchased  from  the  neighboring  Lancashire  spinners,  who  belong  to 
the  Manchester  consular  district.  The  spinners  here  buy  their  cotton 
at  Liverpool  as  it  suits  them.  In  a  very  few  instances  they  import  cot- 
ton direct  from  the  United  States  and  Egypt.  For  many  years,  while 
the  price  of  cotton  was  high  and  that  of  wrool  low,  cheap  woolen  goods 
took  the  place  of  cotton  in  many  countries,  and  the  vegetable  fiber  has 
never  since  fully  regained  its  former  place.  The  spinners  and  weavers 
here  say  there  are  no  fibers  which  compete  with  and  displace  cotton. 
No  other  fiber  takes  so  well  the  dye  as  a  warp.  The  tendency  to  a 
return  to  cotton  and  mixed  goods  now  seems  on  the  increase  in  this 
district.  The  exports  of  cotton  goods  for  linings,  etc.,  to  the  United 
States  in  the  last  four  or  five  years  have  increased  wonderfully. 
Seven-eighths  of  all  the  goods  shipped  from  Bradford  have  a  cotton 
warp.  They  include  mohairs,  serges,  lusters,  Italian  cloths,  dress 
goods,  and  stuffs  of  all  descriptions,  as  well  as  velvets  and  plushes. 
These  goods  are  shipped  in  large  quantities  to  America.  Wool  is  not 
considered  here  a  rival  of  cotton,  because  the  uses  of  the  two  are  totally 
dissimilar.  Inferior  grades  of  wool  can  not  displace  cotton  as  a  warp, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  desirable  and,  in  the  next  place, 
cotton  is  always  sure  to  be  the  cheaper. 

Probably  the  largest  carpet  manufacturing  establishment  in  the 
world  is  located  in  this  district.  American  cotton,  purchased  chiefly 
from  the  Lancashire  spinners,  is  used  exclusively  as  a  warp  in  the  finer 
carpets  and  as  a  mixture  in  the  inferior  carpets.  I  am  told  that  the 
American  cotton  stands  practically  without  a  rival.  It  can  be  put  to 
more  uses  than  any  other  fiber  grown.    The  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island 
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cotton  may  in  some  instances  compete,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  taste.  One 
spinner  or  manufacturer  may  prefer  the  former  and  another  the  latter. 
Both  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  silk  and  are  in  certain  cases  mixed  with 
it.  For  the  finer  class  of  goods  Sea  Island  cotton  seems  to  be  slightly 
the  favorite.  The  ordinary  cotton  grown  in  the  United  States  knows 
no  competition  in  this  special  field.  Indian  cotton  is  so  inferior  that  it 
is  not  used  for  the  same  purposes.  The  cotton  grown  in  the  Southern 
States  of  America  is  the  staple  for  all  the  ordinary  and  popular  fabrics. 
The  Indian  product,  always  inferior,  is  said  to  be  worse  now  than  for- 
merly. It  can  therefore  be  said  in  a  general  way  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  cotton  used  in  this  consular  district  is  of  American 
origin.  A  small  percentage  of  it  is  imported  direct.  The  spinners  buy 
it  largely  in  the  Liverpool  market,  and  many  manufacturers  buy  of  the 
Lancashire  spinners  the  warp  yarn  made  from  American  cotton. 

COTTON-SEED  OIL  AND  CAKE. 

Bradford  soap  makers  use  5,000  or  6,000  tons  of  cotton-seed  oil  yearly. 
This  all  comes  from  Hull  (a  seaport  on  the  east  coast,  some  60  miles 
distant),  and  is  pressed  mainly  from  Egyptian  and  Eussian  seed,  some 
Indian  also  being  used.  Very  little  of  the  seed  pressed  in  Hull  comes 
from  America.  Unfortunately,  none  of  the  American  pressed  oil  is 
used  here,  because  of  the  prohibitive  railroad  rates  between  Liverpool 
and  Bradford.  Hull  is  the  great  center  of  the  oil  seed  crushing  busi- 
ness in  this  country,  and  is  the  largest  seed-importing  point.  The  oil 
is  used  for  soap  making  and  the  material  left  is  pressed  into  cake  and 
sold  for  sheep  and  cattle  feed.  The  Bradford  soap  boilers  are  at  this 
time  paying  the  Hull  crushers  $3.77  per  hundredweight  for  the  naked 
oil,  which  is  the  lowest  price  in  many  years.  The  American  oil  offered 
in  Liverpool  is  from  $4.86  to  $7.30  per  ton  dearer.  Large  quantities 
of  American  cotton- seed  cake,  or  decorticated  cotton  cake,  ace  used 
in  this  district,  being  imported  into  Liverpool.  It  is  dearer  because  it 
is  better  than  the  Hull  cake,  having  more  of  the  oil  left  in  it  and  being 
more  thoroughly  freed  from  the  outer  husk.  This  American  product 
is  in  great  favor  and  is  largely  used  for  feed.  It  costs  here,  carriage 
from  Liverpool  prepaid,  about  $22.50  per  ton,  and  makes  a  good  winter 
feed  for  cows  and  sheep.  Cooking  fats  made  from  cotton-seed  oil  and 
cottolene  are  apparently  unknown  here.  It  is  suspected,  however, 
that  nearly  all  the  salad  oils  and  so-called  olive  oils  are  in  reality  a 
refined  cotton- seed  oil. 

TOBACCO. 

The  retail  tobacco  business  here  is  enormous.  Tobacco  in  one  form 
or  another  is  sold  in  all  the  hotels,  public  houses,  and  restaurants,  as 
well  as  in  innumerable  tobacco  shops.  There  are  altogether  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  Bradford  1,270  places  which  have  licenses  to  sell 
cigars  and  tobacco.    In  the  district  the  number  runs  into  the  thousands. 
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AVhile  tlie  drinking  places  are  promptly  closed  at  a  certain  hour  at 
night,  the  tobacconists  have  full  sway,  and  some  of  them  seem  to  keep 
open  practically  all  night.  Nearly  the  entire  male  population  uses 
tobacco  in  some  form.  Very  few  chew,  but  there  are  still  a  number  of 
snuff  takers.  Large  quantities  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  are  smoked,  but 
the  great  majority  of  men  are  pipe  smokers.  The  workiugman  puffs 
at  his  short  pipe  as  he  goes  to  his  work  in  the  morning  and  returns 
to  his  home  at  night.  The  carter  puffs  away  as  he  drives  his  team 
through  the  streets.  The  different  grades  and  qualities  of  smokiug 
tobacco  are  exhibited  in  the  shop  windows  in  endless  variety  and  in  a 
singularly  fascinating  way.    Much  of  it  looks  good  enough  to  eat. 

The  great  majority  of  the  cigars  come  from  Havana;  others  of  a 
cheaper  grade  come  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  United  States 
and  from  other  tobacco-growing  countries.  Though  most  of  the  tobacco 
sold  by  the  Bradford  retailers  is  purchased  from  importers,  I  should 
judge  that  the  greater  part  of  the  tobacco  intended  for  the  pipe  comes 
from  the  United  States.  There  are  a  few  houses  here  that  import  the 
leaf  from  America  and  make  cigars  and  other  forms  of  manufactured 
tobacco.  In  the  neighboring  village  of  Otley  I  found  a  tobacco  and 
cigar  shop  the  owner  of  which  is  also  proprietor  of  a  tobacco  farm  at 
Slaughterville,  Ky.  This  man  grows  on  his  own  farm  in  the  United 
States  the  tobacco  which  he  manufactures  and  sells  in  England. 
Recently  the  cigarette  business  here  has  been  given  a  great  impetus 
through  the  advertising  done  by  American  houses.  A  particular  brand 
well  known  in  the  United  States  was  advertised  in  a  theatrical  style, 
the  bill  boards  being  covered  with  posters  and  lithographs  exhibiting 
various  figures  smoking  and  commending  the  particular  cigarette. 
Even  "  sandwich  men"  were  resorted  to,  and  they  paraded  the  streets 
in  parties  of  forty  to  fifty,  each  of  them  walking  between  boards  which 
contained  matter  descriptive  of  the  qualities  of  the  cigarette. 

Hardly  was  this  done  when  another  American  brand  came  into  the 
field  and  tried  to  surpass  the  former  in  the  brilliancy  of  its  advertising 
exploits.  The  result  was,  as  a  shopkeeper  said  to  me,  that  the  lads  on 
the  streets  never  whistled  anymore;  they  were  too  busy  smoking  ciga- 
rettes. Of  this  class  of  manufactured  goods  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  American  production  has  the  largest  sale.  I  should  judge  from  the 
information  I  have  been  able  to  gather  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  ciga 
rettes  sold  in  Bradford  are  of  United  States  origin.  Tobacco  is  sold  in 
any  quantity  from  1  cent's  worth  upward.  Cigars  are  also  sold  at  prices 
ranging  from  1  cent  to  $1  each,  the  latter  for  very  large  and  fine  oues. 
Much  of  what  we  call  "  plug  tobacco  "  is  sold  here,  but  is  used  strictly 
for  smoking,  the  smoker  cutting  it  into  shavings  with  a  knife.  No 
unmanufactured  tobacco  is  sold  here,  but  the  manufactured  varieties 
are  almost  innumerable.  Among  smoking  tobaccos  and  cigarettes  I 
find  many  well-known  American  brands,  and  their  prices  are  among 
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the  highest.  No  tobaccos  are  sold  at  less  than  6  cents  per  ounce,  and 
no  cigarettes  are  sold  loose  under  12  cents  per  ounce. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Fruits  are  imported  from  nearly  all  fruit-growing  countries.  The 
amount  produced  here  is  exceedingly  small.  At  the  same  time  the 
demand  for  fruit  is  continually  growing,  many  physicians  recommend- 
ing the  American  custom  of  eating  fruit  for  breakfast  as  exceedingly 
wholesome  and  the  general  consumption  of  fruit  in  season  as  healthful 
in  every  way.  The  climate  and  seasons  in  this  part  of  England  not 
being  suitable  for  fruit  culture,  the  people  have  not,  as  a  rule,  any  par- 
ticular desire  for  it.  The  American  apple,  however,  is  in  especially 
high  favor,  particularly  the  Newtown  pippin.  Immense  quantities  of 
these  apples  are  shipped  here  every  autumn.  The  Bradford  fruiterers 
get  the  American  fruit  from  both  London  and  Liverpool.  Despite  the 
great  quantity  received,  the  supply  practically  fails  about  the  middle 
of  February  in  each  winter.  At  the  present  time  the  choice  Newtown 
pippins  and  other  winter  apples  command  at  retail  about  5  or  6  cents 
each.  If  the  high  railroad  rates  which  discriminate  against  fruits 
could  be  broken  down,  the  consumption  in  almost  all  the  interior  cities 
would  be  quadrupled  and  a  great  market  would  thus  be  opened. 

The  following  are  the  prices  of  different  fruits,  together  with  the 
country  of  origin : 

Price  of  fruits  imported  from  different  countries  according  to  season. 


Oranges : 

Spain  (per  box  of  420)   $1.  94®  $2.  43 

Florida  (per  box  of  150  to  200)   2.  06  @  2.  31 

Jaffa  (per  box  of  160  to  200)   1.  82  @  1.  94 

Apples : 

America  (per  barrel  of  126  to  140  pounds)   2.  43  @  4.  38 

Belgium  (per  barrel)   2. 43  ©  2.  92 

Lemons : 

Spain  (per  case  of  45  to  50  dozen)   4.  38 

Spain  (smaller — per  case  of  25  to  30  dozen)   1. 94  ©  2. 43 

Grapes : 

Spain  (per  small  barrel  of  about  30  pounds)   2. 19 

Spain  (per  large  barrel  of  about  48  pounds)   4. 38 

Walnuts : 

France  (per  busliel  of  56  pounds)   3. 77 

Chestnuts : 

France  (per  bushel  of  110  pounds)  t   2.  79®  4. 13 

American  cranberries  (per  pound)   .18 


Fresh  peaches,  apricots,  grapes,  plums,  pears,  cherries,  etc.,  in  season 
at  American  prices  with  cost  of  carriage  and  about  C  per  cent  added 
for  profit.  I  purchased  the  finest  California  pears  at  the  grand  stand 
at  the  race  course  at  Doncaster  last  summer  at  about  12  cents  each. 
They  had  formed  part  of  a  large  shipment  to  London,  upon  which  I 
reported  to  the  State  Department  at  the  time. 
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CANNED  FRUITS. 

There  is  hardly  a  grocery  or  provision  shop  that  does  not  display  in 
its  windows  the  familiar  labels  of  California  canned  fruits.  They  take 
precedence  of  all  others  and  are  more  generally  consumed,  though  the 
French  are  also  very  fine.    The  prices  usually  range  as  follows: 

Fruits  in  tins  and  bottles :  Cents. 

Apricots  per  tin..  15 '2)24 

Apricots,  Golden  Gate,  heavy  tins  do   32 

Bartlett  pears  per  tin . .  15,  28,  32 

Peaches  per  tin         15,  24,  28,  32 

Pineapple,  whole  per  tin . .  16 

Pineapple,  tine  Bastiani  per  3-pound  tin..  32 

Cherries  (in  rich  sirup),  French.   per  tin..  32 

Greengages  do   25 

Lady  apples  do   36 

Lady  apples  per  bottle . .  56 

Pears  do   32®  56 

Strawberries  per  tin..  15 

Tomatoes  do   10 

Tomatoes,  whole,  French  per  bottle . .  24 

Figs,  green,  in  sirup  per  tin..  32 

American  canned  tomatoes  can  be  had  at  every  little  grocery  and  are 
the  best  in  the  market. 

Dried  fruits:  Cents. 

Currants  per  pound..  8^10 

Valencia  raisins  from  Spain  do          8  '2>  12 

Sultaua  raisins  from  Smyrna  (mostly)  do          8®  14 

Figs  from  Turkey  do          6  ®  24 

Normandy  pippins  do   10 

Dried  pears  from  America  (mostly)  do         14®  16 

Dried  apricots  do   30 

Prunes  from  Bordeaux  (mostly)  do          8©  16 

Apple  rings,  evaporated  do         10  ©  12 

Apple,  cored,  evaporated  ,  do  10  ®  12 

Fruits  for  dessert : 

Jordan  almonds,  50,  60,  and  73  cents  j>er  pound. 

Muscatels,  line  to  finest,  in  layers,  24,  28,  32,  and  35  cents  per  pound. 

Muscatels,  loose,  12  to  15  cents  per  pound. 

Figs  in  boxes,  17,  21,  42,  54,  and  84  cents  to  $2.38  per  box. 

Freuch  plums,  Clarke's  or  Violett's,  per  2-pound  box,  35,  60,  and  78  cents; 

4-pound  box,  $1  to  $1.10;  7-pound  box,  $1.85. 
French  plums,  nonpareils,  per  2-pouud  bottle,  93  cents;  4-pound  bottle,  $1.45. 
Dates,  Egyptian,  Persian,  Arabian,  per  pound,  6  to  24  cents. 
Dates,  Tunis,  1-pound  cartoons,  15  cents. 

Carlsbad  plums,  one-half  pound  and  1-pound  boxes,  24  to  43  cents. 

Very  little  American  dried  fruit  appears  to  be  handled  here.  The 
fruits  in  the  foregoing  table  are  purchased  indirectly  from  importers. 
The  best  dried  apples  are  said  to  come  from  France,  although  some  are 
supposed  to  be  the  product  of  the  United  States.  Peaches  and  apri- 
cots are  largely  from  Syria,  figs  from  Smyrna,  dates  from  Tafilet  and 
Bassora,  prunes  from  Germany  and  France. 
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PIUCE  LIST  FURNISHED  BY  A  SINGLE  GROCERY. 


I  asked  a  leading  retail  grocery  house  to  furnish  me  with  a  list  of  all 
American  goods  kept  in  stock,  together  with  prices,  and  I  was  given 
the  following: 


Cents. 

16,  24,  33 

Peaches  

do 

24  33 

Pears 

do 

Tomatoes 

do 

  do 

54  70  78 

Lunch  tongues  

  do 

28 

Corned  beef   

do 

21 

Asparagus  . 

do 

24 

Cove  oysters  

  do 

12 

SiJmon  

  do 

12, 18,  24 

14 

Belly  bacon  , 

  do 

14 

Enamelline     

per  tin 

5 

3 

60 

Prepared  oats  

 per  2-pound  package.. 

12 

7,14 

11 

12,24 

18 

Sucosa  plate  powder  

 per  box.. 

15 

7 

15 

Last  spring  I  sent  to  the  United  States  for  a  few  gallons  of  maple 
sirup  (produced  in  Logan  County,  Ohio)  and  distributed  jars  of  it 
among  numerous  acquaintances  in  the  hope  that  a  demand  might  be 
created.  Its  excellence  of  flavor  did  not  greatly  impress  them.  The 
verdict  generally  was,  "It  is  like  thin  treacle." 

Among  American  products  recommended  by  physicians  here  are 
dyspepsia  tablets1  (seemingly  made  of  husks  of  wheat)  and  a  meat 
extract 1  prepared  in  Philadelphia.  Both  are  sold  by  chemists.  The 
meat  extract  is  pronounced  the  purest  and  best  knowu. 

WINES  AND  LIQUORS. 

Orders  are  taken  in  Bradford  for  American  wines  and  for  American 
malt  and  spirituous  liquors,  but  the  demand  is  very  small.  Canadian 
Club  whisky  is  sold  by  wholesale  dealers. 

France  is,  of  course,  the  principal  source  of  supply  for  a  great  vari- 
ety of  wines,  Germany,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Australia,  however,  each 
furnishing  a  liberal  quantity.  The  drink  of  the  masses  is  the  English- 
brewed  beer  and  ale,  though  many  who  have  traveled  drink  the  Ger- 
man lager. .  American  lager  made  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  sold  in  London 

lThe  names  of  the  manufacturers  are  for  obvious  reasons  withheld  from  publication. 
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and  occasionally  here  at  25  cents  per  pint  bottle.  Any  dealer  will  take 
orders  for  it.  Scotch  whisky  is  the  popular  tipple  of  the  middle  and 
upper  classes.  Some  drink  Irish  whisky,  though  it  has  been  almost 
displaced  in  Yorkshire  by  the  Scotch  variety.  For  a  time  Australian 
wines  were  somewhat  popular,  but  they  have  fallen  off  in  quality  10  per 
cent  in  the  last  two  years,  while  the  French  wines  have  improved. 

Samples  of  a  particular  brand  of  American  whisky,  eighteen  years 
old,  received  here  have  been  pronounced  by  liquor  dealers  exceedingly 
good  and  equal  in  flavor  to  a  line  old  cognac.  Several  residents  of 
Bradford  have  received  cases  of  this  whisky  direct  from  Xew  York. 
Some  of  the  bars  of  Bradford  sell  small  quantities  of  a  California  wine 
which  they  purchase  in  London.  Prices  are  as  follows  on  wines  and 
liquors.  These  prices  are  as  quoted  by  wholesale  merchants  to  their 
customers.    On  large  orders  there  is  a  discount  of  from  2  J  to  5  per  cent  : 

Wines : 

Port,  from  Oporto,  $97.33  to  $389.32  per  120  gallons,  without  duty;  duty  60  cents 
per  gallon. 

Sherry,  wood,  ex  Xerez,  Spain,  $97.33  to  $486.65  per  butt  of  108  gallons ;  duty  25 

to  60  cents  per  gallon. 
Clarets,  wood,  Bordeaux,  $19.46  to  $243.32  per  hogshead  of  46  gallons;  duty  25 

cents  per  gallon. 

Burgundies,  in  wood,  France,  $38.93  to  $194.66  per  hogshead  of  46  gallons;  duty 
25  cents  per  gallon. 

Hock,  from  Germany,  $38.93  to  $243.32  per  30  gallons;  duty  25  cents  per  gallon. 

Champagnes,  $7.29  to  $22.86  per  dozen;  duty  paid  $1.46  per  dozen. 
Australian  wines :  • 

Eed,  $3.90  to  $7.29  per  dozen;  duty  paid. 

White,  $5.83  to  $7.29  per  dozen;  duty  paid. 
Italian  wines,  $5.83  to  $8.76  per  dozen;  duty  paid  (very  little  used). 
Spirits : 

Scotch  whisky,  $9  to  $21.90  per  dozen  bottles,  holding  2  gallons;  duty  $2.67 

per  gallon ;  duty  paid. 
Irish  whisky,  $9  to  $15.81  per  dozen  bottles;  duty  $2.67  per  gallon;  duty  paid. 
Brandy,  $10.46  to  $48.66  per  dozen  bottles;  duty  $2.75  per  gallon;  duty  paid. 
Rum,  $8.50  to  $9.97  per  dozen  bottles;  duty  $2.75  per  gallon;  duty  paid. 
Gin,  $6.56  to  $10.46  per  dozen  bottles;  duty  $2.67  per  gallon;  duty  paid. 
Ale  and  stout  (in  bottles) : 

Bass  &  Co/s  India  pale  ale,  52  cents  per  dozen  half  bottles;  79  cents  per  dozen 

bottles. 

Bass  &  Co.'s  light  table  ale,  36  cents  per  dozen  half  bottles. 
Guinness  &  Co.'s  extra  stout,  44  cents  per  dozen  half  bottles ;  66  cents  per  dozen 
bottles. 

Pilsener  lager  beer,  60  cents  per  dozen  half  bottles. 

Kentora  original  hop  bitters  (nonintoxicatin<;),  36  cents  per  dozen  half  bottles. 
Ale  and  stout  (in  cask) : 

Bass  &  Co. '8  India  pale,  mild,  and  strong  ales,  in  9-gallon  and  18-gallon  casks, 

24,  28,  32,  36,  40,  41,  and  60  cents  per  gallon. 
Guinness  &  Co. 'a  extra  Dublin  stout,  iirkins,  $3.60;  kilderkins,  $7. 
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The  brewers  in  and  about  Bradford  sell  beer  or  ale  in  barrels  holding 
from  6  to  56  gallons  at  about  the  following  average  prices: 


Common  (mostly  used) 

Best  

Best  buff  (popular)  

Bil  ter  ale  (popular)  

Old  beer   


Price  j>er 
gallon. 

Size  of 
barrel. 

Cents. 

Gallons. 

20 

6 

21 

28 

9 
18 

82 

36 

f  32 

50 

\  48 

Twenty  per  cent  discount  is  allowed  oil'  the  foregoing  prices. 

Of  these  beers,  the  common  retails  at  the  bars  at  4  cents  per  pint 
or  2  cents  per  glass  of  half  pint;  the  next  in  grade  at  5  cents  per  pint 
or  3  cents  per  glass  of  half  pint;  the  u  best  mild  "  at  7  cents  per  pint  or 
4  cents  per  glass,  and  the  u  bitter"  at  8  cents  per  pint  or  4  cents  per 
glass.  It  is  the  custom  of  workingmen  to  enter  the  taproom  several  at 
a  time  and  call  for  a  gallon,  for  which  they  pay  18  or  20  cents,  and 
which  is  delivered  to  them  in  a  pitcher.  This  local  brew  is  delivered  in 
pint  bottles  at  about  50  cents  per  dozen,  bottled  Bass  and  Alsop's 
retailing  at  5  and  6  cents  per  bottle.  Gninness's  stout  is  sold  over  the 
bar  at  40  cents  a  dozen,  or  5  and  G  cents  per  bottle.  Lager  beer  retails 
at  60  cents  per  dozen,  or  G  cents  per  pint  bottle. 

CIDER. 

In  this  part  of  England  cider  is  not  a  very  popular  beverage,  princi- 
pally, I  presume,  because  it  is  not  produced  here.  Many  have  never 
seen  or  tasted  it.  I  ordered  last  year  from  the  makers  in  Hertford- 
shire a  case  of  the  finest  champagne  cider,  which  sells  at  $5  per  dozen 
quart  bottles.  It  is  said  to  be  the  best  made.  Other  grades  of  spark- 
ling cider  are  sold  at  wholesale  in  Bradford  at  from  $1.75  to  $2.50  per 
dozen  quarts,  and  in  casks  at  from  27  to  29  cents  per  gallon.  The  same 
can  be  obtained  here  in  barrels  of  36  gallons  at  from  $8  to  $10  per 
barrel,  which  includes  carriage  from  point  of  production  and  all  profits 
and  charges  of  middlemen  and  handlers.  No  American  cider  is  used 
here.  Hertfordshire,  Devonshire,  Norfolk,  and  Worcestershire  are  the 
principal  apple-growing  counties  of  England. 

AMERICAN  WINE. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  writer  a  Bradford  wholesale  wine  and  liquor 
dealer,  whose  cellars  have  a  local  celebrity,  has  been  making  experi- 
ments with  California  wine.  He  received  a  case  of  samples  of  burgundy, 
zinfandel,  and  claret.  It  arrived  here  in  very  muddy  condition.  After 
allowing  it  to  remain  perfectly  stationary  for  two  months,  the  importer 
invited  several  gentlemen  to  try  it.  They  all  agreed  that  these  wines 
contained  the  elements  of  wine  of  the  best  class,  but  that  they  had 
notable  defects  in  comparison  with  the  French.  The  burgundy  could 
16473— No.  1  5 
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be  delivered  here  to  the  wholesalers  at  SO,  the  zinfaudel  at  $4.50,  and 
the  claret  at  $3.50  per  dozen  quarts.  Even  these  prices,  however,  would 
be  higher  than  those  of  corresponding  wines  from  France,  which  can 
be  retailed  at  a  large  profit  at  the  following  prices :  Good  full  burgundy 
at  $5.50,  Medoc  claret  at  $3.50  per  dozen  quarts. 
The  merchant's  friendly  criticism  was : 

What  this  wine  needs  is  "finesse."'  In  other  words,  greater  care  is  required  in  all 
stages  of  manipulation,  from  the  period  of  gathering  the  grapes  to  the  bottling  of 
the  wine  for  consumption.  Perfect  cleanliness  must  he  the  rule  absolute  through- 
out. The  greatest  care  must,  be  observed  in  picking  grapes  of  average  ripeness.  It 
must  be  seen  to  that  the  fermentation  is  full  and  complete,  that  the  raekiugs  are 
carefully  looked  after,  and  that  all  germ  life  which  might  cause  refermentation  is 
kept  out.  Any  connoisseur  will  notice  that  these  wines  are  not  in  proper  condition. 
A  wine  of  the  claret  or  burgundy  type  which  is  not  perfectly  clear  when  bottled 
will,  probably  before  many  months  or  perhaps  weeks,  show  a  further  precipitate 
from  which  fermentation  may  set  up.  If,  however,  the  lirst  fermentation  is  com- 
plete and  the  wine  is  properly  made  and  well  racked,  clear  of  lees,  there  can  be  no 
further  precipitation  that  will  affect  the  wine  harmfully.  "With  the  magnificent 
climate  of  California  and  the  superior  fruit  of  that  State  there  is  no  reason  why 
there  should  not  be  produced  a  wine  equal  to  that  of  any  other  country.  But  having 
to  compete  with  wine  produced  under  the  concentrated  experience  of  generations 
of  wine  growers  and  cultivators,  educated  latterly  in  the  latest  scientific  researches, 
your  wine  producers  will  have  to  give  much  better  results  than  we  have  yet  seen  on 
this  side  to  gain  any  standing  with  the  wine  consumers  of  the  world. 

This  gentleman  asserted  further  that  even  the  corking  was  deficient. 
Drawing  the  cork  from  a  bottle  of  French,  wine,  bottled  in  England,  he 
showed  that  it  was  large  at  both  top  and  bottom  and  small  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  that  it  was  accordingly  impossible  for  air  to  penetrate  to  the 
wine.  The  cork  from  the  American  wine  was  of  inferior  quality  and 
not  of  sufficient  size  to  protect  the  contents  of  the  bottle  from  atmos- 
pheric influences. 

These  criticisms  are  given  for  the  benefit  of  American  producers  and 
agents.  I  am  not  responsible  for  them,  and  merely  give  them  as  the 
verdict  of  English  experts. 


This  section  of  Yorkshire  being  more  of  a  manufacturing  than  an 
agricultural  country,  there  is  not  so  great  a  demand  for  seeds  as  in  other 
parts  of  England.  An  enterprising  firm  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  has,  how- 
ever, been  in  correspondence  with  all  the  principal  dealers,  in  an  effort 
to  get  the  famous  Kentucky  grasses  introduced.  The  seeds  mostly 
used  here  are  imported  by  London  agents.  The  bulk  of  the  clover  seed 
comes  from  the  United  States  and  Germany.  Rye  grass  comes  from 
Italy  and  the  south  of  France.  Xo  fiax  is  used.  The  following  are  the 
prices  of  the  seeds  now  in  use: 


Perennial  red  clover  or  cow  grass  v  TrifoUumpratenseperenne)  .do  20©  .24 


SEEDS. 


Clover : 


Red  clover  (English) 
Red  clover  (foreign). 


per  pound . .  $0. 18  «  $0.  20 
 do  18©  .20 
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Clover — Continued. 

White  clover  (  Trifolium  repens)  per  pound..  $0.  24@$0.  30 

Yellow  clover  or  trefoil  (Medicago  lupulina)  do  10  @  .  12 

Alsike  clover  (Trifolium  hybridum)  do  14®  .20 

Rye  grass : 

Pacey's  perennial  do  72  <2>  1.  44 

Natural  grasses : 

Cocksfoot  do   .20 

Timothy  do   .14 


SUGGESTIONS. 

Iii  the  circular  letter  which  the  United  States  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture addressed  to  consuls  inviting  them  to  make  a  report  upon  the 
subjects  mentioned,  he  asks  also  that  suggestions  be  made  which,  if 
carried  out,  would  be  of  service  to  the  trade  in  American  agricultural 
products.  As  there  is  a  concerted  wave  of  criticism  of  the  consular 
service  now  rolling  over  the  United  States,  it  is  with  especial  pleasure 
that  I  respond  to  this  request. 

Consular  officers  must  work  on  certain  lines  in  helping  to  create  a 
market  or  to  extend  a  market  already  in  existence.  They  can  call 
attention  to  opportunities,  to  existing  conditions,  to  a  chance  here  and 
a  chance  there,  through  their  reports  to  the  State  Department;  they 
can  helr>  to  create  a  demand  through  their  own  example,  through  their 
conversation,  speeches,  and  writings,  but  they  can  not  actually  go  out 
and  sell  a  mau's  goods  for  him. 

The  only  way  to  succeed  in  building  up  a  great  trade  for  any  food 
product  or  any  manufacture  is  to  enter  the  field  and  work  for  it.  The 
article  must  be  "pushed,"  to  use  a  trade  term.  It  must  be  advertised 
in  every  way  that  human  ingenuity  can  devise.  All  the  American 
products  that  have  met  with  a  large  sale  here  have  been  liberally  and 
judiciously  advertised.  Certain  canned  meat  supplies,  the  different 
varieties  of  the  manufactures  of  tobacco  and  soap,  and  the  latest  great 
food  success  (a  preparation  of  oats)  are  striking  instances  of  this  fact. 

I  note  with  regret  that  many  newspapers  in  their  criticisms  and  many 
of  the  public  or  semipublic  business  associations  in  their  resolutions 
concerning  the  consular  service  seem  to  assume  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
consul  to  become  a  commercial  traveler  or  salesman  to  solicit  orders  for 
private  firms,  and  thus  bring  to  some  single  firm  or  house  a  trade  it  is  not 
enterprising  enough  to  seek  for  itself.  A  consul  is  specifically  barred 
from  so  doing  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  his  Department,  and  such 
a  course  would  be  ground  for  his  dismissal  from  office.  The  abuses 
which  would  arise  from  such  a  system  are  obvious. 

I  have  read  the  resolutious  passed  by  several  chambers  of  commerce 
and  boards  of  trade  asking  for  a  reform  in  the  service  which  will  give 
them  consuls  who  will  pursue  a  course  that  will  help  to  extend  Ameri- 
can commerce.  The  very  thing  these  gentlemen  ask  is  now  being  done 
by  a  great  majority  of  United  States  consuls,  and  has  been  done  for  a 
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number  of  years.  The  Department  of  State  publishes  a  magazine 
which  contains  the  best  information  to  be  gained  from  every  country 
of  the  world  on  the  opportunities  for  opening  or  extending  American 
commerce,  on  existing  conditions  of  trade,  prospects  for  the  future, 
new  inventions  and  products,  and  in  fact  all  points  of  social  and  politi- 
cal and  domestic  economy.  That  the  mercantile  bodies  of  the  United 
States  should  not  be  aware  of  this  publication,  which  is  to  be  had  for 
the  asking,  and  that  they  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  suggestions  it 
contains  and  the  information  ic  gives,  is  certainly  not  the  fault  of  the 
consuls.  Any  exporter,  manufacturer,  merchant,  or  agriculturist  desir- 
ing information  on  any  subject,  in  any  country  or  from  any  town,  has 
but  to  write  to  the  State  Department  at  Washington,  and  the  consuls 
will  be  called  upon  to  furnish  what  is  needed,  and  it  will  be  promptly 
forthcoming.  Many  consuls  report  voluntarily  upon  what  they  think 
may  be  to  the  interest  and  practical  benefit  of  their  countrymen.  In 
my  humble  opinion  they  deserve  better  of  these  countrymen  than  the 
denunciation  they  have  received. 

*  ###### 

The  English,  people  feel  that  the  question  of  reciprocity  should  enter 
into  the  matter  of  trade.  They  are,  as  they  say,  the  largest  consumers 
of  American  produce,  and  yet  they  are  begrudged  the  small  percent- 
age of  American  trade  in  a  textile  way  that  they  now  secure.  At  the 
same  time  they  point  out,  "the  greater  amount  of  clothing  the  United 
States  buys  from  us,  the  greater  amount  of  raw  cotton,  oil,  wheat, 
flour,  hams,  bacon,  lard,  fruit,  cheese,  etc.,  are  we  permitted  to  buy 
in  return.  It  will  be  found  when  our  exportations  to  America  drop 
off  and  the  buying  capacity  of  our  people  is  crippled  our  imports  of 
American  produce  fall  off  almost  proportionally." 

I  merely  offer  these  few  remarks  in  compliance  with  the  request  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  they  lead  up  to  these  suggestions  to 
merchants,  exporters,  manufacturers,  inventors,  contractors,  builders, 
scientists,  and  others  requiring  information : 

(1)  Read  the  consular  reports  monthly. 

(2)  If  the  exact  information  you  require  is  not  given,  ask  for  it,  and 
it  will  be  freely  furnished. 

(3)  Having  secured  the  information,  act  upon  it.  Be  as  eager  in 
helping  yourself  as  men  of  other  countries  are  to  help  themselves. 
Advertise,  send  out  good  representatives,  furnish  a  reliable  article,  and 
sell  it  cheap.  You  will  find  that  your  consuls  will  gladly  render  you 
assistance  in  every  way  not  positively  prohibited  by  the  Government 
they  serve,  and  they  will  be  glad  to  do  it. 
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NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

{Report  of  Mr.  William  L.  Campbell,  consul  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  England,.) 

[Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  an  important  manufacturing  city  and  one  of  the  largestsea- 
ports  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  situated  on  tlio  River  Tyne,  8  miles  from  where 
it  empties  into  the  German  Ocean.  Newcastle  has  been  exporting  coal  for  over 
six  hundred  years,  and  while  the  exports  in  1892  reached  the  \rery  large  total 
of  4,117,450  tons,  they  constituted  less  than  one-eighth  part  of  the  total  output 
of  the  neighboring  coal  fields  of  Durham  and  Northumberland.  Among  the 
many  important  manufactures  of  the  city  are  heavy  ordnance  (Armstrong's), 
locomotives,  marine  engines,  railway  cars,  firearms,  hardware,  earthenware,  and 
glass.  Its  shipbuilding  yards  rank  next  in  importance  to  those  of  the  Clyde. 
The  population  of  Newcastle  in  1881  was  145,359;  in  1891,  186,345,  and  in  1894, 
as  estimated  by  the  registrar  general,  201,947.] 

The  aggregate  consumption  in  this  consular  district  of  the  different 
articles  upon  which  I  am  requested  to  report  is  very  large,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  in  about  the  same  ratio  to  population  as  in  other  districts 
of  Great  Britain;  while  for  their  supply,  a  very  important  proportion 
is  imported  from  other  countries. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

The  east  coast  of  Great  Britain  is  not  geographically  as  advanta- 
geous for  the  importation  of  live  stock  from  beyond  the  Atlantic  as 
are  the  ports  on  the  west  coast;  and,  since  the  prohibition  of  live  cattle 
imports  from  the  European  continent,  the  receipts  in  the  Tyne  have 
been,  compared  with  former  years,  unimportant.  The  importation  of 
live  cattle  into  Great  Britain  is  now  permitted  only  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  under  the  condition  that  they  be  kept  in  the 
quarantine  ''sanatorium"  into  which  they  are  landed  until  they  are 
slaughtered,  which  must  be  within  ten  days  alter  their  arrival.  The 
direct  importation  here  during  1894  was  4,231  head,  of  which  2,855  were 
from  the  United  States  and  the  remainder  from  Canada.  They  are 
invariably  sold  at  public  auction,  and  a  clearance  is  always  made.  The 
average  price  paid  for  American  cattle  may  be  stated  at  11  cents  per 
pound,  being  about  1  cent  per  pound  less  than  for  domestic  cattle. 
This  difference  in  price,  as  I  am  informed,  is  due  more  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  compulsory  slaughtering  than  to  any  difference  in  quality. 
Eetail  butchers  make  no  distinction  in  price.  Long-horned  or  "ranch 
cattle,"  as  they  are  called  here,  bring  1  cent  less  per  pound  than  the 
other.  Heifers,  of  an  average  weight  of  50  stone  (700  pounds),  are  said 
to  be  the  best  for  this  market  and  to  command  a  better  price.  With 
certain  improved  facilities  which  it  is  intended  to  provide,  this  trade  in 
live  stock  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  direct  to  the  Tyne  will 
be  materially  increased.  As  to  Canadian  cattle  the  same  may  be  said 
as  of  cattle  from  the  United  States. 

American- slaughtered  meats  are  sent  here  from  Liverpool,  but  there 
is  no  direct  importation  of  slaughtered  sides  from  the  United  States  or 
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Canada  to  this  port,  the  regular  trading  steamers  not  being  yet  fitted 
Tvitli  the  necessary  refrigerating  appliances. 

Sheep  are  imported  here  from  Iceland,  the  United  States,  and  Canada. 
Of  the  aggregate  direct  receipts  at  this  port  during  1S94,  amounting  to 
48,836  head  (principally  from  Iceland),  only  1,637  were  from  the  United 
States.  They  are  sold  at  auction,  bringing  from  87.50  to  $11  per  head, 
according  to  quality  and  demand,  the  mutton  standing  in  to  the  butch- 
ers, at  these  rates,  from  13  to  16  cents  per  pound. 

A  few  horses  are  received  from  Germany,  and  last  year  971  ponies 
were  imported  from  Iceland,  from  which  island  there  is  more  or  less  of 
a  regular  importation.  At  a  recent  sale,  at  which  there  was  a  good 
demand  and  a  good  clearance  effected,  draft  horses  realized  up  to  *190, 
hack  and  harness  horses  from  $90  to  8180,  and  cobs  and  ponies  from 
$25  to  $90  each. 

CEREALS. 

Wheat  is  imported  from  Germany,  Russia,  Holland,  Canada.  South 
America,  India,  and  Australia.  The  aggregate  receipts  of  foreign  wheat 
in  the  Tyne  during  1891  were  364,874  quarters  (3,010,999  Winchester 
bushels),  of  which  the  United  States  contributed  175,105  quarters 
(1,411,996  Winchester  bushels).  In  the  sale  of  wheat  in  this  market 
the  unit  of  quantity  is  the  cental  (100  pounds),  and  the  quotations  of 
American  wheat  are  among  the  highest  in  the  market.  Recent  quota- 
tions for  Western  are  $1.10  to  $1.25;  for  Californian,  about  $1.30. 

Maize  (corn)  is  imported  from  Germany,  Eussia,  South  America,  and 
Canada.  The  aggregate  receipts  in  the  Tyne  during  1891  were  97,700 
quarters  (806,236  Winchester  bushels),  of  which  58,358  quarters  (481,- 
579  Winchester  bushels)  were  from  the  United  States.  The  present 
quotations  are  from  $1  to  $1.15  per  100  pounds.  The  entire  consump- 
tion of  Indian  corn  in  this  part  of  England,  as  I  am  informed,  is  in 
horse,  cattle,  and  poultry  feed.  Flour  is  imported  from  Germany. 
France,  and  Holland,  but  the  importation  of  American  flour  is  equal  in 
quantity  to  the  aggregate  importation  of  flour  from  all  other  countries, 
and  its  several  varieties  all  command  the  highest  prices.  Its  present 
quotations  are:  American  spring  wheat,  patent,  85.50,  and  American 
winter  wheat,  patent,  $5,  per  280  pounds. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS,  CANNED  GOODS,  BACON,  ETC. 

The  present  quotation  for  the  best  American  and  Canadian  choose  is 
about  50  shillings  (89.73)  per  hundredweight  being  about  3  or  1  cents 
less  per  pound  than  is  obtained  for  the  best  English  qualities. 

Butter  is  imported  from  Holland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Canada.  There  was  no  direct  importation  of  American  butter  to  the 
Tyne  daring  1894.  Tho  best  United  States  and  Canadian  butters  arc 
quoted  at  112  shillings  (827.25)  per  112  pounds. 
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A  great  variety  of  canned  food,  principally  from  the  United  States, 
is  sold  here.  The  American  varieties  are  considered  the  best  in  the 
market. 

Bacon  is  imported  principally  from  Germany  and  Denmark.  Of  the 
5,422  tons  imported  direct  to  the  Tyne  in  1894  the  United  States  con- 
tributed G22  tons.  The  quotation  for  American  bacon  is  about  $7.65, 
or  about  3  or  4  cents  less  per  pound  than  is  obtained  for  the  Best  Eng- 
lish qualities. 

The  importation  of  lard  is  chiefly  from  the  United  States.  The 
receipts  from  that  country  direct  in  1894  were  408  tons.  The  present 
quotation  for  the  best  quality  of  American  lard  is  $8.50  per  hundred- 
weight. 

Margarin  is  imported  almost  exclusively  from  Holland,  1,514  tons 
being  received  here  from  that  country  in  1894.  The  ruling  price  is  from 
40  to  90  shillings  ($9.73  to  $21.90)  per  112  pounds. 

There  are  no  cotton  mills  in  this  neighborhood,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  there  is  no  cotton  market  in  Newcastle.  There  is  no  direct  impor- 
tation of  American  cotton  seed  here.  There  are  no  mills  for  crushing 
cotton  seed  in  this  consular  district,  The  mills  are  principally  in  Hull 
and  Liverpool,  and  the  seed  used  is  Egyptian.  Cotton-seed  cake  is 
sold  here  at  from  £3  5s.  to  £3  10s.  ($15.82  to  $17.03)  per  ton  of  2,240 
pounds. 

A  great  variety  of  canned  fruits,  of  which  no  particular  information 
can  be  given,  are  on  sale.  They  are  chiefly  from  California,  the  prod- 
ucts of  which  are  considered  superior  to  all  others. 

California  wines  are  handled  by  all  the  large  wine  merchants  here, 
and  are  steadily  growing  in  favor. 

There  is  some  importation  of  seeds  from  Germany  and  France.  The 
chief  foreign  supply  is,  however,  from  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Quotations  are  as  follows: 

Timothy,  36  shillings  ($8.76)  per  112  pounds. 
Red  clover,  50  to  60  shillings  ($12.17  to  $14.60)  per  112  pounds. 
White  clover,  80  to  110  shillings  ($19.47  to  $26.77)  per  112  pounds. 
Alsike  clover,  45  to  55  shillings  ($10.95  to  $13.38)  per  112  pounds. 

Canadian  red  is  preferred. 

There  is  no  direct  importation  here  of  linseed,  the  mills  for  crushing 
being  principally  in  Hull  and  Liverpool.  There  is  a  large  consumption 
of  linseed  cake.  It  sells  for  from  £6  10s.  to  £6  15s.  ($31.63  to  $32.85) 
per  ton. 

The  prices  quoted  in  the  foregoing  are  the  wholesale  prices  of  the 
importer  or  wholesale  dealer. 

Importers  of  American  provisions  speak  well  of  the  modes  of  pack- 
ing and  make  no  suggestions  in  regard  to  any  improvement. 

Liverpool  is  considered  the  chief  market  in  Great  Britain  for  Ameri- 
can provisions,  and  the  ruling  prices  there  may  be  considered  as  a 
standard  for  Newcastle. 
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TUNSTALL. 

(Report  of  Mr.  Wendell  C.  Warner,  consul  at  Tun  stall,  England.) 

[Tunstall  is  one  of  ;i  number  of  separate  municipalities  tbat  make  up  what  are  pop- 
ularly known  as  the  Potteries,  from  the  manufacturing  industry  of  which  they 
are  the  chief  seat.  In  addition  to  its  potteries,  Tunstall  has  collieries,  chemical 
works,  and  ironworks.  Its  population  in  1891  was  only  15,730,  but  it  has  sev- 
eral much  larger  towns  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  entire  district  is 
densely  populated.] 

ANIMALS. 

There  are  no  live  animals  imported  into  this  district  from  any  foreign 
country. 

(a)  American  cattle  are  slaughtered  at  Birkenhead  and  the  carcasses 
are  sold  in  many  shops  in  this  district.  So  great,  however,  is  the  prej- 
udice in  favor  of  English  beef  that  a  large  portion  of  the  American 
article  is  labeled  u  English  fed."  Some  of  the  best  butchers  have  con- 
fessed to  me  that  they  handle  American  beef  exclusively,  but  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  they  allow  their  customers  to  know  it. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  get  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
amount  sold.  The  district  is  largely  dependent  on  imported  beef,  and 
the  bulk  of  it  is  supplied  from  America. 

(b)  Only  one  attempt  has  been  made  to  sell  American  horses  here, 
and  that  ended  disastrously,  as  only  "mustangs"  were  offered.  I  think 
the  difference  between  the  price  of  the  large  Western  horses  (especially 
of  the  "shire"  breed)  and  that  of  the  same  grade  here  would  warrant 
their  introduction.  A  1,400  to  1,600  pound  draft  horse  sells  here  from 
$250  to  $350. 

(c)  Sheep  are  mainly  of  home  supply,  except  the  chilled  mutton 
referred  to  under  the  head  of  meats. 

(d)  There  are  no  mules  used  here. 

CEREALS. 

(a)  From  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  wheat  made  into  flour  at 
the  present  time  is  from  the  United  States.  This  also  is  purchased 
in  Liverpool,  at  the  quotations  for  the  day.  The  remainder  of  the 
imported  wheat  is  from  Russia,  Argentina.  Canada,  and  India. 

(b)  Very  small  quantities  of  corn  are  for  sale  in  the  shops.  The  mill- 
ers of  the  district  buy  corn  and  make  it  into  meal  for  feeding  purposes. 
They  use  "Western  corn,"  which  is  purchased,  like  all  other  America n 
cereals,  in  Liverpool. 

(c)  All  the  oats  for  sale  at  the  present  time  are  English  grown,  but 
at  some  seasons  of  the  year  American  oats  are  largely  used.  A  small 
quantity  of  American  barley,  mostly  Oaliforniau,  is  used  by  the  brewers. 
The  other  imported  barley  is  usually  Russian,  and  it  is  the  general 
opinion  that  Russian  barley  serves  the  purpose  better  than  American, 
both  as  regards  quality  and  price. 
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(d)  American  flour  is  not  sold  in  any  of  the  shops.  The  bakers  use 
it  to  mix  with  other  brands,  but  I  can  gather  no  reliable  information  as 
to  the  quantity  used  or  the  price  paid.  The  bakers  furnish  nearly  all 
the  bread  and  pastry  for  the  district,  thus  leaving  but  a  small  quantity 
of  flour  to  be  sold  by  the  shops. 

(e)  Nearly  all  the  meal  (oat  and  corn)  consumed  is  from  grain  ground 
in  the  local  mills.  Corn  meal  retails  at  $1.30  per  hundredweight;  oat- 
meal at  $1.00  per  hundredweight. 

(/)  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  glucose  for  sale  here. 

(g)  All  imported  starch  is  Belgian.  It  coustitues,  however,  but  a 
small  part  of  the  quantity  used.  English  starch  retails  at  9  cents  per 
pound;  Belgian  at  8  cents  per  pound. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

(a)  Two-thirds  of  the  cheese  sold  here  is  American  and  retails  at  from 
12  to  13  cents  per  pound.  The  home  product  retails  at  from  14  to  16 
cents  per  pouud. 

(b)  There  is  no  American  butter  sold  here.  A  few  years  ago  quite 
an  amount  was  used,  but  it  has  been  supplanted  by  Danish  and  New 
Zealand  products.  This  butter  retails  at  from  24  to  28  cents  per  pound; 
English  butter  at  32  cents  per  pound.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Danish, 
New  Zealand,  or  English  product  can  compare  either  in  grain  or  sweet- 
ness with  the  American  creamery  or  dairy  butter.  The  trade  can  be 
regained  for  the  United  States  by  the  introduction  of  high-class  goods 
that  will  "keep." 

MEATS. 

(a)  Chilled  beef  from  the  United  States  and  New  Zealand  is  sold  in 
fifteen  shops  in  this  district.  The  quantity  from  the  United  States  is 
slowly  on  the  increase.  At  the  present  time  about  one  hundred  quar- 
ters of  American  are  sold  weekly.  The  prejudice  against  foreign  fresh 
meat  is  so  great  that  only  time  can  overcome  the  still  greater  prejudice 
against  chilled  meat.  If  by  any  means  the  shopkeeper  could  be  com- 
pelled or  induced  to  label  American  beef  so  that  purchasers  could  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  beef  received  from  New  Zealand,  the  American  trade 
would  largely  increase.  This  beef  retails  at  from  12  to  15  cents  per 
pound,  according  to  cut.  About  five  hundred  head  of  chilled  shoe]) 
from  New  Zealand  are  sold  weekly.  This  mutton  retails  at  from  8  to 
12  cents  per  pound. 

(b)  The  canned  meats  used,  viz,  tongue,  corned  beef,  roast  beef,  lob- 
ster, and  salmon  are  nearly  all  from  the  United  States.  Sardines  come 
from  France  and  rabbit  from  New  Zealand.  They  are  put  up  in  differ- 
ent-sized cans,  and  retail  as  follows,  the  price  given  representing  the 
equivalent  per  pound:  Tongue,  24  cent.:;  corned  beef,  10  cents;  roast 
beef,  14  cents;  salmon,  1G  cents;  lobster,  20  cents;  rabbit,  10  cents. 
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(c)  Three-fourths  of  the  ham  supply  is  from  the  United  States,  and 
the  retail  price  is  from  11  to  13  cents  per  pound.  English  cured  sells 
at  16  cents  per  pound. 

(d)  The  same  proportion  of  American  bacon  is  used.  Scores  of  shops 
sell  no  other.  Complaint  is  made  of  the  amount  of  borax  used  in  cur- 
ing American  bacon.  If  this  is  not  stopped  it  will  work  serious  injury 
to  the  trade.  This  fault  is  not  found  with  all  American  bacon,  but  only 
with  that  coming  from  certain  houses.  American  bacon  retails  at  from 
10  to  13  cents  per  pound,  and  English  at  10  cents. 

(e)  About  three-fourths  of  the  lard  used  is  American  and  retails  at 
10  cents  per  pound. 

(/)  All  the  oleomargarine  sold  in  this  district  is  from  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many.   It  retails  at  from  8  to  20  cents  per  pound. 

COTTON. 

I  can  find  none  of  the  articles  enumerated  under  this  head  for  sale  in 
this  district. 

TOBACCO. 

[a)  I  find  no  unmanufactured  tobacco  for  sale  in  the  district. 

(b)  Smoking  tobacco  is  largely  used  and  a  fair  share  of  it  is  Ameri- 
can. Great  quantities  are  sold  that  bear  no  label  designating  the  place 
of  origin,  but  some  of  the  most  popular  brands  are  American  and  com- 
mand an  equal  if  not  a  higher  price  than  tobacco  from  other  countries. 
It  is  all  purchased  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester.  The  cigars 
sold  here  are  chieily  Cuban  and  Mexican. 

FRUITS. 

(a)  Eresh  fruit  from  the  United  States  is  confined  to  apples  and  a 
few  Florida  oranges.  All  imported  apples  are  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  the  greater  portion  coming  from  the  former  country. 
They  retail  at  from  1J  cents  to  3  cents  per  pound.  The  remainder  of 
the  fresh  fruit  used  is  from  France  and  Spain. 

(b)  There  is  no  dried  fruit  sold  here  except  currants  and  raisins,  none 
of  which  are  from  the  United  States. 

(c)  Large  quantities  of  canned  fruit  are  consumed,  and  this  is  almost 
wholly  American.  Peaches,  apricots,  pears,  and  pineapples  retail  at 
from  14  to  18  cents  per  quart  can.    Tomatoes  are  11  cents  per  can. 

(d)  A  few  American  peanuts  are  sold.  Other  nuts  are  mainly  from 
Brazil. 

LIQUORS. 

(a)  Wines  are  imported  inainly  from  France.  Port  and  sherry  retail 
at  from  $2.25  to  $4  per  gallon. 

(b)  Of  whiskies  the  Scotch  and  Irish  are  almost  exclusively  used, 
and  they  retail  at  from  $3.50  to  $6  per  gallon.  Of  late  there  has  been 
an  attempt  to  import  Canadian  whisky,  but  it  meets  with  but  little 
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favor.  French  brandy  is  imported  and  sells  at  from  $3.50  to  $7.50  per 
gallon. 

(c)  There  is  no  beer  imported  except  small  quantities  of  lager  from 
Germany. 

(d)  Nearly  all  the  eider  sold  here  is  American,  and  it  retails  at  32 
cents  per  gallon. 

SEEDS. 

(a)  This  being  a  mining  and  manufacturing  district,  there  is  but  little 
grass  seed  used,  and  it  is  all  home  grown. 

(b)  The  flaxseed  used  is  all  received  from  Ireland. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 

(Report  of  Air.  Warner  S.  Kinlcead,  consul  at  Southampton,  England.) 

[Southampton  is  a  seaport  on  the  south  coast  of  England,  79  miles  southwest  of  Lon- 
don. It  has  a  beautiful  harbor  and  ample  dock  accommodations,  and  is  the  most 
important  foreign-mail  station  in  the  United  Kingdom.  A  great  impetus  has 
been  given  to  the  foreign  trade  of  Southampton  by  the  selection  of  that  port  as 
the  European  terminus  of  the  American  line  of  transatlantic  steamships.  As  a 
consequence,  from  being  in  1890,  1891,  and  1892  tenth  in  rank  among  British  sea- 
ports as  regards  the  value  of  their  respective  total  imports,  it  advanced  in  1893 
to  the  seventh  place,  outstripping  Bristol,  Newhaven,  and  Leith.  During  that 
year  its  imports,  which  were  of  the  most  varied  character,  included  80, 002,003 
pounds  of  wool,  4,476,050  pounds  of  goat's  hair,  2,932,561  undressed  skins, 
36,474  hundredweight  of  rawhides,  2,778,976  pounds  of  leather,  1,143,999  gal- 
lons of  petroleum,  14,177,640  dozen  eggs,  516,624  hundredweight  of  potatoes, 
1,751,625  hundredweight  of  grain,  and  large  quantities  of  other  products,  mainly 
agricultural.    Population  in  1881,  60,051;  in  1891,  65,325.] 

Statistics  with  regard  to  the  consumption  of  foreign  products  in  the 
county  of  Hampshire  and  the  rest  of  the  consular  district  of  South- 
ampton can  be  obtained  only  in  an  irregular  and  incomplete  form,  from 
the  fact  that  Hampshire,  Sussex,  Dorset,  and  Wilts,  the  counties  ctfm- 
posing  the  same,  are  agricultural  counties,  possessing  few  large  com- 
mercial towns,  and,  on  account  of  their  proximity  to  London,  retail  deal- 
ers find  it  more  advantageous  to  procure  from  the  large  wholesale 
houses  in  that  city  the  foreign  products  which  supply  the  deficiency  in 
the  home  production. 

In  the  great  manufacturing  counties  of  the  north  of  England  the 
home  supply  is  naturally  more  disproportionate  to  the  demand,  and 
more  frequent  resort  is  necessarily  had  to  the  markets  of  other  coun- 
tries to  feed  the  hungry  mouths  of  the  millions  employed  in  sustaining 
England's  reputation  as  the  first  manufacturing  country  of  the  world. 

In  the  impossibility  of  securing  any  reliable  data  here  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  state  to  exactly  what  extent  American  products  enter  into  the 
local  consumption  or  to  make  any  equitable  comparison  between  the 
products  of  the  various  countries  which  supply  the  deficit  in  the  home 
production. 
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My  remarks  on  the  consumption  of  American  products  in  this  dis- 
trict, based  on  information  furnished  by  local  retail  dealers  will,  there- 
fore, be  necessarily  brief  and  of,  very  little,  if  any.  statistical  value. 

Before  'he  coming  of  the  American  line  to  Southampton,  no  direct 
importations  from  the  United  States  were  made  into  this  district. 
Xow  large  quantities  of  frozen  meat,  cheese  and  butter,  flour,  fruit,  oil 
cake,  bacon,  and  canned  goods  are  landed  here  each  week  for  transship- 
ment to  London,  and  in  a  few  instances  for  distribution  among  local 
dealers. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  with  the  establishment  of  direct  and  rapid 
communication  with  this  district,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  the 
importance  of  this  port  as  a  distributing  point  and  commercial  center 
for  the  south  of  England,  American  commission  houses  will  also  be 
established  here  for  the  introduction  and  sale  of  American  products. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

£To  American  cattle  are  landed  here.  Most  of  the  steamers  engaged 
in  this  trade  enter  Liverpool.  The  cattle  are  required  to  be  slaugh- 
tered within  ten  days  after  landing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
they  are  usually  killed  within  a  much  shorter  time,  and  frequently  before 
they  have  fully  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  voyage.  I  can  not  dis- 
cover that  the  carcasses  of  these  animals  ever  find  their  way  to  this 
market. 

Most  of  the  horses  used  in  this  district  are  of  local  production.  I 
am  informed,  however,  that  several  thousand  American  horses  have 
recently  been  brought  into  Glasgow  on  the  upper  decks  of  the  steamers 
carrying  refrigerated  meat,  and  that  it  is  stated  that  oO.OOO  more  are 
to  follow  this  spring. 

These  horses  are  very  much  cheaper  than  the  home-reared  horse  and 
are  quite  as  good  for  light  traffic.  In  my  opinion  they  would  meet  with 
a  ready  sale  in  this  district  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  expensive 
home-bred  variety. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Field  bemoans  the  growing  importation  of 
American  horses  into  England,  and  seems  to  think  it  hard  that  the 
British  farmer  is  being  deprived  of  the  only  market  which  he  can,  in  a 
patriotic  sense,  call  his  own.    He  says: 

Some  say  that  the  American  horses  are  quite  as  good,  but  that  is  not  the  case. 
They  are  used  to  extreme  climates,  no  douht,  but  can  not  stand  up  against  the  home- 
reared  horses  in  variable  weather.  Granting  that  they  are  equally  as  good  to  look 
at  from  '"hoof  to  hoof  as  some  of  our  own,  they  are  exceedingly  soft  in  constitu- 
tion, and  are  unaccustomed,  like  horses  in  Scotland  and  the  northern  counties,  to  a 
wet  jacket. 

Under  such  weather  as  has  receutly  been  experienced  in  England  the  American 
horse  is  of  little  use,  and  exceedingly  liable  to  chills,  catarrh,  and  other  ailments. 
He  stands  idle  when  he  is  most  wanted.  Still,  if  delivered  in  Glasgow  at  £12  (say 
$G0)  apiece,  he  allows  of  the  dealer  making  a  handsome  profit,  and,  being  Clydesdale 
or  Shire  in  character,  as  the  progeny  of  stallions  exported  from  this  country,  the 
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small  town  user,  if  lie  gets  him  at  what  he  thinks  the  price  of  an  old  song,  is  thor- 
oughly satisfied.  The  large  hrewery  firms  and  others,  of  course,  do  not  handle  such 
horses;  still  it  is  in  the  interest  of  such  firms  that  in  the  minor  trades  good  sure- 
footed animals  should  he  used.  If  horses  can  not  keep  their  legs  (and  they  require 
good  hardy  constitutions  to  do  that,  as  well  as  feet,  pasterns,  and  muscular  loins)  they 
come  down.  Every  fall  in  a  crowded  street  causes  a  block,  and  every  hlock  a  loss 
of  time  to  the  heavy  horses,  which  have  to  stand  waiting  till  the  canal  of  traffic  is 
cleared. 

That  such  horses  can  he  delivered  here  at  a  profit  to  the  hreeder  on  the  other  side 
does  not  enter  into  the  problem  from  a  British  standpoint.  Everyone  fills  the  shafts 
of  a  Glasgow  or  London  wagon,  and  forces  one  British  farm  horse  to  remain  at  home. 
This,  of  course,  will  cause  many  farmers  to  stop  breeding  altogether,  as,  with  no 
outlet  for  their  stock,  the  service  fees  of  the  hest  stallions  would  he  dear  at  nothing 
at  all. 

Several  correspondents,  in  recent  issues  of  the  Paris  edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald,  refute  this  article  and  maintain  that  the  American 
horse  is  more  sure-footed,  hardy,  and  wiry  than  British-bred  animals, 
and  I  am  myself  of  the  opinion  that  after  the  two  or  three  months 
necessary  for  acclimatization  they  are  even  more  sure-footed  and  less 
susceptible  to  cold  and  wet  than  the  native  horse. 

Mules  are  not  used  in  England,  the  large  English-bred  draft  horses 
being  stronger,  steadier,  and  more  serviceable  for  heavy  traffic. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Some  cheese  and  butter  made  in  northern  New  York  is  sold  here. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  supply  of  cheese,  however,  comes  from 
Canada,  as  it  is  cheaper  and  considered  better  than  the  American 
article. 

Most  of  the  butter  consumed  in  this  district  comes  from  Australia. 
It  is  also  cheaper  than  American  butter.  Another  advantage  is  that 
it  being  summer  in  Australia  when  it  is  winter  in  England,  butter  made 
in  the  former  country  in  spring  arrives  in  England  six  weeks  later,  in 
the  middle  of  the  English  winter. 

There  is  also  a  large  home  production  of  butter  and  cheese,  some  var- 
ieties of  the  latter  article  being  considered  superior  to  those  of  foreign 
production. 

CEREALS. 

The  wheat  and  corn  supply  of  this  district  has  been  during  the  pres- 
ent season  drawn  principally  from  the  River  Plate,  Russia,  and  Aus- 
tralia. Large  quantities  of  Turkish  corn  and  oats  are  also  sold  in  this 
market. 

Wheat  was  sold  in  New  York  this  winter,  I  am  informed,  at  from  60  to 
66  cents,  while  the  price  of  Russian,  Australian,  and  River  Plate  wheat 
in  this  market  was  from  54  to  60  cents  a  bushel.  American  corn  in 
New  York  cost  54  cents  per  bushel,  and  Turkish,  Russian,  and  River 
Plate  corn  was  delivered  here  at  the  same  price. 

No  American  oats  whatever  were  sold  here  during  the  winter. 
Russian  oats  were  sold  in  large  quantities  at  48  cents  per  bushel. 
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CANNED  MEAT,  HAMS,  BACON,  LARD,  ETC. 

Some  frozen  meat  from  the  States  is  sold  in  this  district,  but  the 
greater  portion  of  that  landed  here  goes  to  London  for  the  consumption 
of  the  metropolis. 

The  United  States  furnishes  the  greater  portion  of  the  canned  meats 
consumed  in  this  district;  still,  in  late  years  Australian  canned  meats 
have  been  introduced,  and  have  obtained  a  firm  hold  on  public  favor. 

American  hams  and  bacon  are  much  cheaper  than  similar  products 
of  other  countries  finding  their  way  to  this  market,  and  some  years 
ago  were  almost  exclusively  used;  but  now  the  Canadian  pea-fed  pork 
products  have  almost  entirely  driven  them  from  the  market.  Ameri- 
can sides  sell  here  for  $7.20,  and  Canadian  bacon  sides  fetch  $2.52  more. 
Notwithstanding  this  great  difference  in  price,  Canadian  pea-fed  bacon 
is  preferred  by  local  consumers,  being  considered  vastly  superior  in 
quality.  Consumers  complain  that  American  hogs  are  allowed  to  run 
wild  and  feed  on  acorns,  swill,  etc.,  and  that  the  bacon  is  consequently 
too  soft  and  fat.  Canadian  hogs  are  kept  inclosed  and  are  fed  exclu- 
sively on  pease,  and  the  bacon  and  hams  are  firmer  and  much  nicer  in 
appearance  than  those  of  American  production. 

All  or  the  major  portion  of  the  lard  used  here  is  of  American  origin, 
but  the  quantity  is  nevertheless  small,  as  the  cheaper  varieties  of  butter 
are  generally  used  for  cooking  purposes  by  British  housewives. 

Xo  cotton  whatever  comes  to  this  port,  as  none  of  the  southern  coun- 
ties of  England  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  goods. 

American  oil  cake  is  used  in  this  district  to  some  extent  as  a  fertilizer. 
One  thousand  bags,  or  thereabouts,  are  landed  here  weekly,  for  dis- 
tribution through  the  country  districts. 

TOBACCO  AND  FLOUR. 

Tobacco  is  procured  from  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the  European  Conti- 
nent. American  tobacco  also  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the 
various  brands  of  American  cigarettes  meet  with  a  ready  sale.  The 
average  Briton,  however,  prefers  something  producing  a  larger  volume 
of  smoke  than  a  cigarette,  and  cigarette  smoking  is  confined  to  a  very 
small  number  of  people.  Heavy  pipes  are  generally  used,  in  which  is 
smoked  a  thick,  moist  tobacco  of  British  manufacture,  which  produces 
the  dense  column  of  smoke  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  English  smokers. 

There  is  a  considerable  consumption  of  the  fancy  brands  of  American 
Hour  in  this  district. 

APPLES  AND  FRUITS. 

American  apples  are  also  sold  in  large  quantities,  the  average  price 
being  $3.40  per  barrel.  They  are  larger  and  prettier  than  English 
apples  and  are  preferred,  although  probably  not  so  sweet  as  the  native 
fruit. 

Dried  apples  and  peaches,  of  American  origin,  are  sold  here.  There 
is  a  complaint,  however,  that  American  dried  fruit  is  injuriously  affected 
by  contact  with  the  zinc  frames  on  which  it  is  dried. 
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Florida  oranges  are  sold  in  season,  and  compare  very  favorably  with 
Spanish  and  South  American  products.  They  vary  in  price  from  $1.70 
to  $2.45  per  case,  and  are  preferred  by  local  consumers. 

Fruit  dealers  of  course  obtain  their  supplies  from  the  country  in 
which  the  lowest  price  obtains. 

WINES,  BEERS,  AND  WHISKIES. 

An  effort  has  recently  been  made  to  introduce  the  sale  of  California 
wines  into  England  and,  although  there  is  no  remarkable  demand  for 
our  light  wines,  the  consumption  is  gradually  increasing. 

Much  port  wine  from  Portugal  is  consumed,  as  also  cognac,  claret, 
and  champagne  from  France. 

The  beer  and  cider  drunk  is  all  of  home  manufacture,  and,  indeed, 
the  English  are  so  fond  of  their  bitter  beer  and  ale  that  they  prefer  it 
to  the  superior  Munich  beer. 

Scotch  and  Irish  whiskies  are  preferred  to  the  American  article,  and 
very  little  American  whisky  is  sold  in  England,  except  to  transient 
Americans.  Scotch  and  Irish  whiskies  are,  it  is  true,  cheaper  than  the 
various  brands  of  American  manufacture. 

REMARKS. 

The  English  people  are  very  discriminatiug  in  the  matter  of  eatables, 
and  have  no  arbitrary  x>rejudices  that  might  interfere  with  their  enjoy- 
ment of  a  good  dinner.  They  are  apt,  therefore,  to  disregard  economy 
and  other  restraining  considerations  and  to  purchase  the  superior  prod- 
uct wherever  they  happen  to  find  it.  notwithstanding  their  patriotism 
or  the  fact  that  similar  articles  of  home  production  are  much  cheaper. 


CARDIFF. 

{Report  of  Mr.  Anthony  Howells,  consul  at  Cardiff,  Wales.) 

[Cardiff  is  one  of  the  most  enterprising  ami  progressive  towns  in  the  United  King- 
dom. Although  its  existence  dates  hack  to  the  time  of  the  Normans,  it  was  a 
place  of  no  political  or  commercial  importance  until  the  middle  of  the  present 
century,  hut  the  suhsequent  development  of  its  trade  and  commerce,  with  the 
corresponding  growth  of  population,  have  heen  truly  marvelous.  It  has  a  good 
harbor  with  magnilicent  docks  and  hasins,  the  Bute  docks  alone  covering  L50 
acres  and  costing  for  their  construction  about  $19,500,000.  It  ranks  as  the  third 
seaport  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  point  of  tonnage,  and  its  coal  exports  exceed 
those  of  any  other  port  in  the  world.  Its  exports  of  coal  (including  coke  and 
cinders)  in  1893  amounted  to  10,085,848  tons,  or  considerably  more  than  douhlo 
those  of  Newcastle.  Its  various  other  exports  included  15,289,400  yards  of  cot- 
ton goods,  and  among  its  principal  imports  were  2,076,723  hundredweight  of 
wheat,  341,800  hundredweight  of  potatoes,  71,261  bushels  of  apples,  2,770,833 
gallons  of  petroleum,  and  643,691  tons  of  iron  ore.  Population  in  1871,  56,911; 
in  1881,  82,761;  in  1891,  128,849,  and  in  1894,  as  estimated  by  the  registrar- 
general,  148,890.] 

In  no  portion  of  the  British  Isles  are  American  products  in  higher 
favor  than  in  the  industrial  centers  embraced  within  this  consular 
district, 
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The  South  Wales  coal  field  is  situated  ou  the  western  side  of  Eng- 
land, being  on  one  edge  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  is  thus  favorably 
placed  for  the  Atlantic  trade;  bat  while  the  exports  have  grown  enor- 
mously and  Cardiff  has  become  the  leading  coal  port  of  the  world  the 
imports,  with  the  exception  of  lumber  and  iron  ore,  have  been  much 
neglected. 

I  have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  advantages  offered  by  Car- 
diff for  American  importation,  because  not  only  is  there  ample  dock 
accommodation,  but,  what  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  shipping 
trade,  outward  coal  cargoes  are  obtainable  here,  and  in  the  case  of 
steam  vessels  bunker  coal  also  of  the  best  quality  and  at  the  lowest 
prevailing  rates,  because  of  the  proximity  of  the  coal  field. 

Cardiff  is  justly  said  to  be  the  natural  port  not  only  for  the  indus- 
trial centers  embraced  within  the  area  of  the  steam  coal  district,  but 
also  for  the  great  midland  district,  there  being  direct  railway  com- 
munication from  the  ship's  side  by  three  competitive  trunk  lines  with 
all  the  leading  centers  of  commerce. 

The  local  authorities  have  been  brought  to  recognize  the  desirability 
of  fostering  the  import  trade,  and  are  prepared  to  give  that  trade  every 
facility.  They  have  large  warehouses  (bonded  and  free),  granaries,  and 
transit  sheds,  as  well  as  extensive  wharves  and  yards.  There  seems 
therefore  to  be  little  room  for  doubt  that  imports  will  soon  be  very 
largely  increased  at  Cardiff.  A  Canadian  commissioner  was  engaged 
last  year  in  making  investigations  as  to  the  most  suitable  port  in  con- 
nection with  which  to  establish  a  new  Cauadian  line  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  he  expressed  himself  as  being  very  favorably  impressed 
with  Cardiff,  not  simply  because  of  the  capacity  of  the  Bute  docks  to 
accommodate  the  largest  vessels  afloat  and  the  assurance  of  the  local 
authorities  that  no  effort  would  be  spared  to  provide  adequate  facili- 
ties for  a  great  transatlantic  trade,  but  also  on  account  of  the  speedy 
railway  communication  with  London  and  other  large  centers. 

In  the  Bristol  Channel  for  centuries  past  Bristol  has  been  the  great 
import  town,  and  Gloucester  also  has  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  the  import 
trade.  The  Welsh  ports  being  of  comparatively  recent  growth  have 
been  content  to  lag  behind  in  this  respect,  although  Cardiff,  Newport, 
and  Swansea  have  all  forged  ahead  with  regard  to  the  tonnage  cleared. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  there  have  been  several  individual  efforts 
to  open  an  American  trade  here,  but  without  success,  and  that  although 
everything  points  to  a  big  traffic  sometime  in  the  future,  there  would 
certainly  be  an  element  of  risk  in  the  shipment  to  Cardiff  of  large  car- 
goes before  the  buyers  are  ready,  just  as  is  the  case  in  all  new  markets. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  considerable  consumption  within  this  consular 
district  of  the  products  named  in  your  circular,  with  the  exception  of 
cotton,  all  the  cotton  manufacturers  being  grouped  in  the  Lancashire 
district  of  England.  The  appended  list  of  imports  very  inadequately 
represents  the  quantities  of  foreign  food  stuffs,  etc.,  brought  into  the 
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district.  Within  a  comparatively  small  area  more  than  a  million  of 
people  are  to  be  found  whose  wants  have  almost  entirely  to  be  provided 
for  from  elsewhere,  and  instead  of  the  foreign  goods  coming  via  one  or 
another  of  the  Welsh  ports,  the  quantity  thus  received  is  compara- 
tively small.  From  Liverpool,  150  miles  away,  immense  quantities  of 
provisions  are  received,  and  Bristol  and  Gloucester  also  have  a  share 
of  this  trade.  It  is  remarkable  that  there  are  wholesale  merchants  in 
Cardiff  who  obtain  all  their  supplies  of  American  and  Canadian  pro- 
visions via  Liverpool,  the  explanation  being  that  they  can  make  large 
purchases  at  that  port  any  day.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  on  the 
whole  Liverpool  rules  the  market  prices,  and  its  importers  are  repre- 
sented by  agents  and  travelers  throughout  the  district.  There  is  no 
sale  of  foreign  animals  of  any  kind  here. 

CEREALS. 

Cereals,  as  is  well  known,  are  largely  imported  into  this  country  from 
India,  Eussia,  America,  and  other  countries.  I  am  at  present  unable 
to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  the  cereals  imported  into  Cardiff  come 
from  the  United  States,  but  I  can  give  comparative  figures  relating  to 
wheat  for  a  period  of  three  years,  ending  in  1893,  which  are  very 
instructive.  It  is  understood  that  75  per  cent  of  foreign  wheat  is  used 
in  this  country,  and  the  imports  to  Cardiff  in  1891  were  100,274  hun- 
dredweight of  American  wheat,  as  compared  with  1,775,149  hundred- 
weight from  other  countries.  In  the  following  year  the  American  figures 
showed  a  great  advance,  reaching  322,518  hundredweight,  and  a  still 
greater  advance  in  1893,  when  the  total  was  824,845  hundredweight, 
the  quantities  credited  to  other  countries  in  the  two  years  being,  respec- 
tively, 1,962,189  and  1,251,878  hundredweight;  so  that  our  increase 
during  that  period  was  to  say  the  least  very  remarkable. 

Flour  is  now  cheaper  than  was  ever  known  before,  the  wholesale 
prices,  free  at  the  railway  depots,  being  $3.77  to  $4.98  per  sack  of  280 
pounds,  according  to  grade.  Cereals  generally  are  very  low  in  price, 
and  are  practically  the  same  throughout  the  entire  country,  the  compe- 
tition being  very  keen. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS,  EGGS,  HAMS,  FRUIT,  AND  MUTTON,  ETC. 

Of  the  dairy  products,  most  of  the  butter  imported  is  Danish.  Very 
little  cheese  comes  into  this  port,  but  immense  quantities  of  American 
and  Canadian  cheese,  principally  the  latter,  are  brought  here  by  rail. 
It  is  said  that  a  good  deal  of  American  cheese  is  sold  in  this  country 
as  "old  Cheshire,"1  and  that  besides  fetching  a  better  price,  it  is  rel- 

1  It  will  be  observed  that  this  statement  bas  reference  to  tbo  country  in  general, 
and  tbat  it  is  not  made  from  personal  knowledge.  In  view  of  tbe  well-known  char- 
acteristics  of  old  Cheshire  cheese,  it  seems  very  unlikely  tbat  tbe  substitution 
referred  to  can  be  a  common  practice,  and  tbe  statement  is  certainly  not  borne  out 
by  tbe  reports  of  other  consuls. 
16473— No.  1  6 
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ished  all  the  more  on  that  account;  and  it  is  notorious  that  many  good 
brands  of  our  ham  are  retailed  as  "home  cured,"  and  our  bacon  either 
as  "  home  fed"  or  "  Canadian  pea  fed."  Anyway,  it  is  recognized  that  in 
industrial  centers  and  in  large  towns  generally  nearly  all  the  pig  meat 
comes  from  the  States,  and  most  of  it  by  way  of  Liverpool. 

The  eggs  imported  come  chiefly  from  Ireland,  France,  and  Denmark. 
Most  of  the  raw  fruit  is  sent  from  France,  but  I  observe  that  from 
Liverpool  there  has  come  a  considerable  quantity  of  American  apples, 
which  are  nicely  packed  in  barrels  and  command  a  ready  sale.  It 
seems  very  probable  that  the  scarcity  of  English  apples  this  season 
will  have  the  effect  of  making  the  American  apple  a  prime  favorite, 
and  I  am  assured  by  dealers  that,  considering  the  quality,  it  is  no 
dearer  than  the  English  fruit.  Most  of  the  nuts  eaten  here  come  from 
Spain. 

The  fresh  mutton  imported  into  Cardiff  comes  chiefly  from  the 
Argentine  Eepublic,  and  although  there  is  ample  accommodation, 
including  capacious  cold  stores,  the  quantity  received  is  ridiculously 
small  when  compared  with  the  vast  quantities  consumed  in  the  district. 
Australian  mutton  is  largely  sold  here  at  this  time  of  the  year,  the 
total  imports  from  Australasia  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year 
1891  being  valued  at  no  less  than  $13,494,546,  or  considerably  more 
than  half  the  value  of  the  entire  quantity  imported. 

Most  of  the  lard  on  sale  is  American,  as  is  likewise  the  case  with  the 
canned  meats.  The  oleomargarine  is  manufactured  chiefly  in  Holland, 
while  all  the  rice  and  most  of  the  seeds  are  imported  from  the  British 
East  Indies. 


Imports  from  all  countries  into  Cardiff  during  the  year  ending  December  SI,  1S94. 
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The  railways  having  communication  with  the  Bute  docks  are  the 
London  and  North  Western,  Great  Western,  Midland,  Taff  Vale, 
Bhymney,  Brecon  and  Merthyr,  and  Pontypridd,  Caerphilly,  and 
Newport. 

The  accompanying  map  will  serve  to  show  the  relative  positions  of 
the  Welsh  ports: 


LUMBER. 

You  do  not  ask  for  information  respecting  lumber,  but  as  there  is  an 
immense  lumber  trade  here  and  room  for  a  still  larger  American  supply, 
I  have  pleasure  in  appending  a  cutting  from  this  day's  issue  of  a  local 
paper  containing  important  information  respecting  the  lumber  imports. 
The  pitwoodused  so  extensively  in  this  district  is  brought  from  Norway, 
the  oak  from  Canada,  deals  and  soft  wood  from  our  Southern  States: 

Distribution  of  imports  of  timber. 


London  

Cardiff  

Liverpool   

Hull  

Hartlepool  

Grimsby  

Newport  

Total  

All  the  other  ports  being  under  200,000  loads 

Grand  total  


1894. 

1893. 

Loads,  (a) 
1,  534,  055 
712, 526 
041 , 238 
600,  005 
457, 143 
224,  265 
232,  651 

Loads.(a) 
1,  293,  526 
638, 139 
590, 607 
503,  030 
389,  926 
280,  248 
183, 533 

4,401,883 
3,278,418 

3,  879,  009 
3,  011,834 

7,  680,  301 

6,  890,  843 

oOne  load  of  lumber  equals  40  cubic  feet  of  rough  or  50  cubic  feet  of  squared,  or  of  planks. 
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London  and  Cardiff  do  t  vro-seventks  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  country,  and  Cardiff 
does  nearly  half  the  trade  of  London.  This  is  a  forward  position  to  take,  especially 
as  Cardiff  has  so  often  heen  reviled  as  a  nonimporting  port. 

The  other  Bristol  Channel  ports  imported  timber  as  follows: 


1894. 

1893. 

Bristol  

Loads. 

128,  409 
170.  467 
6,  658 
14.  628 
110,  371 

Loads. 
100,  830 
131,830 
7,  525 
9,645 
92,978 

Gloucester  ,  

Milford  

Llanelly  

There  is  an  increase  all  round,  excepting  in  the  case  of  Milford.  It  is  also  stated 
that  some  Cardiff  timber  merchants  had  imported  cargoes  at  "  Swansea,  Avonmouth, 
Sharpness,"  etc.  In  that  case  the  returns  for  those  ports  would  he  swelled  at  the 
expense  of  Cardiff.  This  does  not  look  like  a  development  of  that  "  transshipment '' 
trade  which  was  so  much  talked  of  when  the  Severn  navigation  scheme  was  pro- 
moted and  subscribed  for. 

Another  feature  of  the  trade  worth  notice  is  the  difference  be' ween  the  hewn  and 
sawn  wood  imported.  At  Cardiff  the  proportion  is  542,000  loads  of  hewn  against 
170,000  loads  of  sawn.  The  same  disparity  exists  at  Newport  and  Swansea.  Why? 
Because  of  the  large  quantity  of  pitwood,  which  is  included  in  the  ''hewn  n  imports. 
At  all  other  ports  the  "  sawn  "  imports  are  largely  in  excess.  The  inference  is,  that 
our  merchants  would  do  well  to  pay  more  attention  to  that  class  of  timber  which  is 
required  in  the  midland  towns.  The  pitwood  division  can  very  well  look  after  itself. 
So  much  coal  raised  requires  so  much  pitwood  imported.  It  is  different  with  the 
other  class  of  this  trade,  which  requires  competition  with  other  ports  to  develop 
it,  Xo  doubt  this  branch  is  coming  on.  Perhaps  the  removal  of  the  Westgate 
bridge  will  help  it,  perhaps  not. 

There  is  a  table  given  of  the  steady  progress  made  by  Cardiff  in  this  trade  for  seven 
years:  1888,432,000  loads;  1894,  712,000  loads.  At  the  same  ratio  another  similar 
period  will  put  Cardiff  close  at  the  heels  of  London,  with  nigh  1,200.000  loads; 
espe<  ially  if  we  consider  that  London  has  not  progressed  much  of*  late  years  in  tHe 
timber  trade. 

The  principal  merchants  who  imported  at  Cardiff  last  year  were  as  follows: 


Loads. 

Messrs.  Alexander  &,  Co   51.  721 

Messrs.  Bland  &  Co   49,  014 

Messrs.  Robinson  &  Co   20,  347 

Messrs.  Morris  &  Smith   18.453 

Messrs.  Trayes  &  Co   13,629 


Above  was  for  wood  goods  exclusive  of  pitwood. 

Manchester  was  created  a  port  last  year,  and  is  set  down  for  an  import  of  timber 
of  35,734  loads.  This  is  for  foreign  trade.  But  the  total  deliveries,  including  coast- 
ing cargoes,  amounted  to  100,000  loads.  Of  course  it  is  obvious  that  this  amount 
affects  Liverpool's  returns,  as  formerly  it  would  have  been  imported  into  and  within 
the  limits  of  that  port.  As  Manchester  trade  is  likely  to  increase,  it  is  therefore  the 
more  likely  that  Cardiff  will  keep  ahead  of  Liverpool  in  the  position  now  attained 
as  second  r>ort  for  the  importation  of  all  wood  goods. 
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SWANSEA. 

(Report  of  Mr.  David  C.  Davies,  commercial  agent  at  Swansea,  Wales.) 

[Swansea,  like  Cardiff  and  many  other  towns  and  cities  in  the  British  Islands,  is  a 
place  of  great  antiquity  that  has  sprung  into  commercial  importance  during  the 
present  century.  It  is  situated  on  the  Bristol  Channel  45  miles  west-northwest 
of  Cardiff,  and  216  miles  west  of  London.  It  possesses  a  good  harbor  with  exten- 
sive and  commodious  docks.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  principal  copper  works  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  imports  copper  ore  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  has  also 
tin,  iron,  steel,  zinc,  and  chemical  works.  Two-thirds  of  all  the  tin  plate  manu- 
factured in  Great  Britain  is  made  here.  Its  exports  in  1893  included  1,289,861 
tons  of  coal  (including  coke  and  cinders),  249,561  tons  of  iron  and  steel,  137,308 
hundredweight  of  copper,  3,648,800  yards  of  cotton  goods,  and  chemical  products 
to  the  value  of  $766,990.  Population  in  1881,  76,430 ;  in  1891,  90,423 ;  and  in  1894, 
as  estimated  by  the  registrar-general,  95, 399.  J 

The  population  of  Swansea  being  some  100,000,  the  consumption  of 
nearty  all  the  products  named  in  your  circular  is  considerable. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Excepting  one  lot  of  about  twenty  horses  imported  by  the  street  car 
company  some  years  ago,  I  know  of  no  importation  of  American  horses 
except  an  occasional  well-bred  trotter. 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  meat  in  Swansea  is  said  to  be  relatively 
large.  Of  the  total  business  done  by  local  meat  sellers  perhaps  one- 
fourth,  is  done  by  those  who  avowedly  sell  American  meat.  At  the 
other  shops,  which  ostensibly  sell  only  domestic  meat,  prices  range 
from  50  to  100  per  cent  higher  and  tliere  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
they  sell  considerable  American  meat  as  British.  Swansea  not  being 
one  of  the  ports  at  which  the  landing  of  live  stock  is  permitted,  exact 
figures  are  not  obtainable. 

CHEESE,  FRUIT,  APPLES,  ETC. 

Of  the  cheese  consumed  perhaps  three-fourths  comes  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  is  sold  as  American.  If  any  butter  comes  from 
America  it  is  probably  sold  as  Irish  or  Danish.  The  proportion  of 
oleomargarine,  sold  as  such,  to  butter  is,  perhaps,  one  to  ten. 

Apples  are,  I  think,  the  most  popular  American  product  sold  here. 
Last  November  a  small  coasting  vessel  brought  from  Liverpool  some 
150  barrels  of  American  apples,  and  these  were  sold  from  the  boat's 
deck  at  auction  the  day  after  their  arrival  for  from  $2.50  to  $3.25  per 
barrel.  One  of  the  leading  fruit  dealers  of  Swansea  has  estimated  that 
the  consumption  of  American  apples  in  Swansea  alone  would,  under 
favorable  conditions,  reach  200  barrels  a  week,  if  the  trade  were  pushed. 

Of  cotton  and  its  products  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  what  propor- 
tion comes  from  America,  as  none  is  imported  direct  to  Swansea.  This 
applies  equally  to  tobacco,  fruits,  liquors,  and  seeds.    Indeed,  the  direct 
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importation  of  all  food  products  from  the  United  States  during  1894 
was  but  2,001  tons,  an  increase,  however,  over  1893  of  1,423  tons,  and 
this  importation  consisted  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  of  wheat. 


NEWPORT. 

(Report  of  Mr.  TV.  E.  Heard,  consular  agent  at  Newport,  MonmouthsMre,  England.) 

[This  town,  one  of,  several  of  the  same  name  in  England  and  Wales,  is  a  seaport  on 
the  Usk,  a  short  hnt  deep  and  spacious  tidal  river  flowing  into  the  Severn.  It 
has  extensive  docks  and  wharves,  and  is  the  outlet  for  the  trade  of  a  rich  min- 
eral district.  It  has  iron  foundries,  engineering  works,  and  some  iron  and  steel 
shipbuilding.  Its  exports  in  1893  included  1,859,518  tons  of  coal  and  5,327,700 
yards  of  cotton  goods,  and  its  imports  377,140  tons  of  iron  ore,  183,899  loads  of 
lumher,  and  47,321  hundredweight  of  wheat.  It  is  only  12  miles  northeast  of 
Cardiff.    Population  in  1881,  38,469;  in  1891,  54,695.] 

In  the  district  of  this  consular  agency  there  is  a  fair  consumption  of 
the  products  with  reference  to  which  I  am  invited  to  report. 

In  remarking  severally  on  the  products  mentioned,  I  will  point  out 
the  cases  in  which  consumers  depend  on  imports  for  their  supplies,  but 
at  the  outset  I  wish  to  state  that,  except  in  the  case  of  one  or  two 
cereals,  there  is  not  a  sufficient  outlet  for  the  products  to  warrant  a 
direct  importation  from  foreign  countries,  nor  are  the  facilities  for  con- 
veyance sufficiently  favorable  to  enable  our  importers  to  compete  with 
others  in  such  large  centers  as  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Hull,  and 
Southampton.  These  central  markets,  besides  possessing  every  facility 
for  importing  regularly  and  frequently  in  large  quantities,  have  exten- 
sive areas  over  which  they  can  distribute  their  importations,  and  New- 
port being  so  closety  connected  with  London  and  Liverpool  both  by  rail 
and  coasting  steamers,  there  is  no  actual  necessity  for  direct  importa- 
tions from  abroad.  Most  of  the  cattle  which  find  a  sale  here  are  reared 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

There  is  no  direct  importation  of  foreign  cattle  to  this  port,  Bristol 
being  the  only  port  in  the  channel  possessing  a  license,  or  order  in 
council,  for  that  purpose. 

Horses  are  employed  in  large  numbers,  but  few  of  them  are  imported 
from  abroad,  those  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom  being  considered 
superior  to  any  foreign  animal  of  this  class. 

Sheep  of  British  rearing  are  the  kinds  mostly  to  be  found  for  sale  in 
the  markets  of  the  district. 

A  few  mules  are  employed,  but  it  is  mainly  in  the  hill  districts. 

CEREALS. 


The  importation  of  wheat  direct  from  abroad  is  very  limited.  Of 
late  years  it  has  chiefly  been  derived  from  the  Argentine  and  Uru- 
guayan Kepublics  and  from  the  Black  Sea.    During  last  year  the 
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quantity  thus  imported  was  38,920  hundredweight  from  the  Argentine 
liepublie  and  14,300  hundredweight  from  Uruguay. 

The  local  supplies  of  corn,  oats,  and  barley,  other  than  those  grown 
in  the  country,  are  brought  from  other  markets  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  flour  consumed  is  chiefly  the  grain  of  foreign  countries  ground 
in  this  district,  with  about  10  per  cent  of  flour  of  British  grain  added 
to  sweeten.  Flour  produced  in  the  United  States  is  brought  here  from 
the  chief  centers  before  mentioned. 

The  oat  and  corn  meal  consumed  is  either  produced  in  the  county  or 
brought  from  other  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Glucose  and  starch  of  British  manufacture  are  mostly  used. 

The  cheese  peculiar  to  this  county  and  commonly  known  as  "  Caer- 
philly" is  largely  consumed,  but  there  is  at  all  times  a  good  and  regu- 
lar demand  for  American  cheese. 

FRESH  AND  CANNED  MEATS,  BACON,  AND  LARD. 

The  fresh  meats  of  this  country  are  preferred,  as  they  are  believed 
to  contain  more  nutritious  properties  than  those  imported.  There  is, 
however,  a  good  demand  for  the  frozen  meats  imported  from  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  the  United  States,  and  the  Argentine  and  Uruguayan 
Kepublics — a  fact  that  is  no  doubt  due  to  their  cheapness. 

The  canned  meats  consumed  are  chiefly  brought  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  via  Liverpool  or  Bristol. 

The  hams  and  bacon  of  British  curing  are  preferred  in  this,  district, 
although  large  quantities  brought  from  the  United  States  are  consumed. 

Lard  is  made  in  the  county,  but  lard  and  oleomargarine  of  American 
origin  are  also  on  sale. 

Of  such  of  these  products  as  are  brought  from  abroad  there  is  no 
direct  importation.  They  are  purchased  through  the  large  importing 
houses  at  other  English  ports. 

COTTON,  TOBACCOS,  AND  FRUITS. 

There  is  no  market  here  for  raw  cotton  or  for  cotton  seed.  The 
requirements  of  the  district  for  cotton-seed  oil,  oil  cake,  cottolene,  and 
other  compound  cooking  fats  made  from  cotton  seed  are  satisfied  by 
importations  from  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  other  ports. 

Manufactured  and  unmanufactured  tobaccos  reach  here  exclusively 
through  the  chief  centers  of  import  in  England.  The  varieties  imported 
from  the  United  States  are  generally  preferred  and  most  largely  con- 
sumed. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  fresh  fruits.  The  earliest  brought  into 
the  market  are  chiefly  grown  in  the  south  of  France  or  in  Spain  and 
Italy.  Before  these  supplies  are  exhausted  the  home-grown  fruits  are 
ready  for  sale,  after  which  consignments  of  fruits  grown  in  the  British 
colonies,  the  United  States,  and  other  countries  are  received.  The 
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dried  and  canned  fruits  for  sale  in  the  district  are  mostly  preserved  in 
the  United  States  and  France. 

Of  nuts,  the  home-grown  varieties  are  preferred,  but  large  quantities 
of  Spanish  and  Brazil  nuts  are  brought  into  the  market. 

WINES  AND  BEERS. 

The  wines  mostly  consumed  are  those  of  France,  Germany,  Portugal, 
and  Spain,  but  the  red  wines  of  California,  the  Cape,  and  Australia 
are  becoming  increasingly  popular.  There  is  very  little  sale  for  foreign 
brandies.  The  chief  drink  in  the  district  is  beer.  There  are  numerous 
breweries  in  the  country  which  completely  monopolize  the  markets.  As 
they  produce  all  qualities  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  they  shut  out 
foreign  competition  (except  in  the  case  of  lager  beer)  almost  entirely. 
Official  records  show  that  during  the  year  1870  the  quantity  consumed 
was  30^  gallons  per  head  of  the  population.  From  that  year  to  1874  the 
quantity  varied,  averaging  27  gallons  per  head  per  annum.  From  1875 
there  was  again  a  gradual  increase  until  1893,  when  the  consumption 
reached  29^  gallons  per  head.  Of  cider,  the  homemade  is  preferred 
and  most  largely  consumed. 

The  requirements  of  the  district  with  respect  to  grass  and  other 
seeds  are  met  by  plentiful  supplies  of  British  production. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  foregoing  remarks  will  show  the  unimportance  of  the  direct 
imports  to  this  port  from  foreign  countries,  a  fact  which  makes  it  diffi- 
cult not  only  to  give  particulars  of  the  relative  quantities  of  foreign 
products  brought  to  the  district,  but  also  to  be  precise  in  stating  from 
what  country  they  come.  The  conclusion  may.  therefore,  be  drawn 
that,  with  respect  to  foreign  products,  the  district  is  controlled  by  the 
importations  and  stocks  at  the  chief  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  prices  paid  for  British  products  are  slightly  higher  than  for 
American,  the  latter  being  relatively  the  same  as  are  paid  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  other  foreign  countries,  for  which  the  following  are  the  present 
quotations : 


Cattle  per  pound..  $0. 10 %  $0. 17 

Sheep  do  13®  .18 

Wheat  percental..  1.07®  1.26 

Corn  do....  1.00 

Flour  per  sack  of  280  pounds..  4.14®  5.35 

Cheese  per  112  pounds..  11.92®  12. 17 

Butter  do....  14.60®24.33 

Beef  per  304  pounds . .  15.  21  ®  17.  76 

Hams  per  112  pounds . .  9. 49  ®  10.  83 

Bacon  do....  7.06®  7.30 

Lard  do....  8.39®  8.86 

Margarin  do. ...  7.  78  ®  14.  60 

Cotton  cake  per  ton..  17.  66®  23.  52 
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LONDONDERRY. 

(Report  of  Mr.  P.  T.  Rodger,  consular  agent  at  Londonderry,  Ireland.) 

[Londonderry  is  a  seaport  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  80  miles  north-northwest  of 
Belfast.  It  has  a  sale  and  commodious  harbor.  The  manufacture  of  linen  is  the 
staple  industry  of  the  city,  but  there  are  also  iron  foundries,  sawmills,  flouring 
mills,  many  breweries  and  distilleries,  and  some  shipbuilding.  Population  iu 
1881,  29,162;  in  1891,  32,893.] 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  make  a  satisfactory  report  from  a  port  situ- 
ated as  is  that  of  Londonderry,  for  the  reason  that  although  it  has  a 
considerable  coasting  trade,  its  merchants  import  very  little  direct  from 
the  United  States,  but  receive  the  greater  part  of  the  various  goods 
they  handle  from  importers  in  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  London.  With 
one  or  two  exceptions,  therefore,  the  articles  specified  in  the  circular 
of  December  24,  1894,  will  have  been  reported  from  one  or  another  of 
the  consular  officers  stationed  at  the  aforesaid  ports.  I  will,  however, 
give  you  such  information  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect  on  the  different 
subjects  mentioned. 

ANIMALS. 

There  are  no  animals  of  any  kind  imported  here  from  the  United 
States;  nor  do  I  know  of  dressed  meat  being  brought  into  the  port. 
The  farmers  here  devote  themselves  in  a  great  measure  to  raising 
cattle  for  export  to  England  and  Scotland,  after  supplying  the  require- 
ments of  the  district. 

CEREALS. 

{a)  Wheat. — There  was  only  one  cargo  of  wheat  received  direct 
from  the  United  States  in  1894,  for  the  reason  that  many  of  the  flour 
mills  of  this  district  have  either  closed  altogether  or  have  been  con- 
verted to  other  uses,  owing,  I  believe,  to  the  fact  that  millers  here  are 
unable  to  compete  successfully  with  America  in  the  production  of  flour. 

(b)  Flour. — There  were  large  importations  of  flour  direct  to  the  port 
of  Londonderry  from  San  Francisco,  Astoria,  and  other  United  States 
ports  in  the  years  1891,  1892,  and  1893.  In  1891  there  was  altogether, 
"direct  and  coastwise,"  21,495  tons;  in  1892,  27,689  tons;  and  in  1893, 
26,184  tons,  of  which  85  per  cent  was  from  the  United  States,  about  10 
per  cent  from  Canada,  and  5  per  cent  from  the  continent  of  Europe. 

There  was  no  direct  importation  of  flour  in  1894,  owing  to  the  depres- 
sion in  trade,  which  has  resulted  in  the  failure  of  many  importers  to 
meet  their  liabilities.  The  end  of  1893  found  many  of  them  holding 
large  stocks.  Those  stocks  they  have  been  endeavoring  to  reduce  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  and  I  think  their  efforts  have  been  attended  with 
such  success  that  we  shall  have  a  renewed  demand  for  flour  in  the 
coming  year.  I  can  not  ascertain  the  quantity  which  came  into  this 
port  coastwise  in  1894,  as,  coming  from  Glasgow  and  Liverpool,  no 
report  was  made  of  it  at  the  custom-house.    There  are  four  or  five  of 
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the  surrounding  counties  supplied  from  Londonderry,  and  as  the  inhab- 
itants depend  largely  on  flour  as  an  article  of  food,  the  quantity  used 
will  in  my  opinion  go  on  increasing. 

(c)  Corn, — There  has  been  no  corn  imported  into  Londonderry  from 
the  United  States  since  January  20,  1893,  when  the  firm  of  William 
McCorkle  &  Co.  brought  1,000  tons  as  part  cargo  from  Baltimore.  3rd. 
and  David  Watt  &  Co.,  distillers,  brought  600  tons  of  mixed  corn  and 
wheat  for  distilling  purposes.  The  corn  which  now  comes  into  London- 
derry is  principally  from  the  Danubian  ports  of  Roumania. 

(d)  Oats  and  barley. — Oats  and  barley  for  distillery  purposes  are 
received  from  some  of  the  more  southerly  counties  of  Ireland,  and  large 
quantities  of  oats  are  grown  in  this  and  the  neighboring  counties  to  be 
made  into  meal  for  home  consumption  and  for  export  with  whole  oats 
to  Scotland.    There  is  very  little  barley  grown  here. 

(e)  Heal,  "oat  or  corny — I  am  not  aware  of  meal  being  imported, 
here,  the  local  production  being  in  excess  of  the  local  consumption. 
The  oat  crop  was  large  last  season  and  prices  are  low. 

(/)  Glucose. — I  have  never  known  glucose  to  be  used  here. 

(g)  Starch. — There  is  a  large  quantity  of  starch  used  here  for  laundry 
work,  in  connection  with  the  extensive  shirt  manufactories,  of  which 
industry  Londonderry  is  the  center  for  the  British  Islands.  It  is  chiefly 
made  in  Belgium  from  rice  imported  from  India.  Starch  made  of  flour 
is  but  little  used  here,  if  at  all,  and  none  is  imported  from  the  United 
States.  There  are  some  flour-starch  manufactories  in  London,  but  their 
product  does  not  reach  this  city. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

(a)  Cheese. — The  chief  supplies  of  cheese  to  this  market  come  from 
England  and  Scotland,  with  a  small  percentage  from  Canada;  none 
comes  direct  from  the  United  States. 

(b)  Butter. — This  is  a  butter-producing  country,  the  farmers  not  only 
supplying  the  home  demand  but  contributing  a  large  percentage  of 
what  is  sold  in  the  English  and  Scotch  markets.  That  made  here  is 
generally  good  and  of  moderate  price.  It  varies  in  the  season  from  12 
to  25  cents  per  pound.  In  some  of  the  larger  centers  there  is  a  large 
consumption  of  Danish  butter,  which  stands  high  in  public  estimation 
and  costs  from  30  to  40  cents  per  pound. 

MEATS. 

(a)  Fresh  meats. — What  I  have  said  with  regard  to  live  animals 
applies  equally  to  fresh  meats,  none  coming  to  this  district.  The  farm- 
ers not  only  raise  sufficient  for  local  requirements,  but  are  also  able  to 
export  cattle  in  large  numbers. 

(b)  Canned  meats. — These  are  generally  imported  into  Glasgow,  Liv- 
erpool, and  London,  and  there  sold  by  brokers  to  dealers  all  over  the 
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country.  1  can  not  ascertain  the  quantities,  but  they  must  be  very 
large,  as  all  the  grocery  and  provision  stores  seem  to  be  packed  with 
them,  even  to  those  of  remote  villages.  The  goods  come  from  Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  New  York,  and  other  places  in  the  United  States.  They 
are  also  received  from  Toronto,  Canada,  and  from  New  Zealand  and 
other  parts  of  Australasia. 

(c)  Hams. — (See  next  paragraph.) 

(d)  Bacon. — The  remarks  that  apply  to  hams  will  apply  equally 
to  bacon,  viz,  that  there  are  annually  imported  from  the  United  States 
into  this  port,  via  Glasgow  and  Liverpool,  about  500  tons,  of  which  300 
tons  come  from  Chicago  and  the  remainder  chietly  from  Missouri  and 
Ohio,  with  a  small  quantity  from  Kentucky.  There  are  some  pretty 
large  curing  establishments  here,  and  as  hogs  are  raised  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  district  the  market  is  well  supplied.  Large  quantities 
of  hams  and  bacon  are  cured  here,  the  home-grown  selling  at  from  6  to 
8  cents  per  pound  higher  than  the  products  imported  from  America. 

There  are  large  quantities  of  Irish  raised  and  cured  bacon  and  hams 
exported  from  this  district  to  England  and  Scotland,  where  they  stand 
higher  in  favor  than  dp  similar  commodities  imported  from  any  other 
country. 

(e)  Lard. — It  is  calculated  that  between  30  and  40  tons  of  lard  are 
used  annually  in  this  district,  about  two-thirds  being  American  and  the 
remainder  Irish,  the  latter  produced  almost  entirely  in  the  district.  A 
portion  of  the  local  production  is  shipped  away  to  other  parts  of  the 
country.  A  good  deal  of  the  American  lard  comes  here  in  1  and  2 
pound  tins  and  in  wooden  buckets  containing  about  28  pounds. 

The  price  of  Irish  lard  is  from  50  to  55  shillings  ($12.17  to  $13.38) 
per  hundredweight  of  112  pounds,  while  that  of  American  lard  is  from 
38  to  45  shillings  ($9.25  to  $10.95)  per  hundredweight.  The  American 
is  largely  used  by  bakers  for  pastry,  confectionery,  etc.,  and  also  by 
druggists  in  making  up  compounds  where  such  is  required. 

(/)  Oleomargarine. — I  do  not  find,  upon  inquiry,  that  any  oleomar- 
garine comes  to  this  district. 

COTTON. 

(a)  Raiv  cotton,  cotton  seed. — None  of  the  products  of  raw  cotton  or 
cotton  seed  are  brought  into  this  district. 

'(b)  Cotton-seed  oil. — A  very  small  quantity  comes  from  Glasgow  and 
Liverpool,  and  is  used  by  druggists  for  medicinal  purposes. 

(c)  Oil  cake. — About  5,000  tons  of  oil  cake  were  brought  into  this 
district  in  1894,  of  which  1,000  tons  came  direct  from  New  Orleans 
(besides  800  tons  from  the  same  place  at  the  end  of  1893),  only  about 
15  tons  being  of  English  make.  The  bulk  comes  from  Egypt  and 
India. 

(d)  Cottolene  does  not  seem  to  be  known  here. 
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TOBACCO. 

(a)  Unmanufactured. — There  are  three  firms  in  Londonderry  that 
manufacture  tobacco.  They  import  from  Loudon  annually  an  average of 
100  hogsheads,  weighing-  about  1,350  pounds  each.  All  this  tobacco 
conies  from  the  United  States. 

(b)  Manufactured. — There  is  a  large  consumption  of  manufactured 
tobacco,  but  as  it  is  brought  here  from  London,  Liverpool,  Belfast,  and 
Glasgow  in  cases  and  distributed  all  over  the  country  to  the  vendors, 
I  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  exact  quantities,  the  duty  being  paid 
by  the  manufacturers  and  not  entered  at  the  custom-house  here. 

There  are  some,  but  not  many,  boxes  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  received 
from  Xew  York  and  Richmond,  Ya.,  but  as  they  also  come  via  the  ports 
before  mentioned,  the  duty  is  paid  previous  to  their  arrival  here.  The 
principal  supply  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  comes  from  Cuba  and  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

FRUITS. 

(a)  Fresh  fruits. — There  are  imported  indirectly  about  1,000  barrels 
of  American  apples,  the  average  value  per  barrel  being  about  $4. 

There  are  also  about  5,000  boxes  of  oranges  brought  here  annually, 
of  which  only  about  100  come  from  Florida,  the  principal  sources  of 
supply  being  Jaffa  and  Barcelona.  Some  bunches  of  bananas  come 
from  New  Orleans,  but  not  many. 

(b)  Dried  fruits. — Dried  apples  come  here  in  boxes  of  50  pounds 
each.  About  200  of  such  boxes  are  received  annually,  and  about  100 
boxes  each  of  dried  apricots  and  peaches,  the  prices  averaging  $5  per 
box.    These  all  come  from  the  United  States. 

(c)  Canned  fruits. — These,  like  canned  meats,  are  imported  into  the 
country  in  very  large  quantities,  and  are  sent  to  brokers  in  Glasgow, 
Liverpool,  and  other  large  centers,  and  by  them  distributed  to  vendors 
all  over  the  country.  They  are  much  used  for  making  dishes  and  con- 
fections where  fruit  is  required.  They  comprise  apples,  apricots,  pears, 
peaches,  pineapples,  tomatoes,  etc.,  and  are  packed  largely  at  San 
Francisco,  Sacramento,  San  Jose,  and  other  California  points,  and  in 
some  of  the  Western  States. 

(d)  Nuts. — Xo  nuts  come  from  the  United  States  to  this  district. 
The  supply  is  mostly  from  Spain  and  to  a  small  extent  from  Brazil. 

LIQUORS. 

Wines,  brandies,  beer,  and  cider. — The  sherry  used  here  is  from  Spain, 
the  port  from  Portugal,  and  the  champagne  and  brandies  from  France. 
The  beer  is  brewed  in  England  and  Scotland,  with  some  lager  beer 
imported  from  Germany.  Nearly  all  the  cider  comes  from  Devonshire 
in  England.  Whisky  is  made  here  in  large  quantities  and  exported  all 
over  the  world.  I  have  not  seen  any  American  champagne  or  cider  in 
this  country.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  it  were  introduced  at  a  reason- 
able price  a  ready  market  could  be  found  for  the  better  qualities, 
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SEEDS. 

.  (a)  Clover  and  other  grass  seeds. — Clover  seed  is  largely  imported  from 
the  United  States  to  Glasgow,  Hull,  Leith,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Lon- 
don, and  from  these  places  the  provinces  are  supplied,  Londonderry 
taking  about  50  tons  of  American  red  clover  at  a  cost  of  about  $7  per 
100  pounds.  About  5  tons  of  timothy  seed  come  to  Londonderry  from 
the  United  States,  that  and  the  clover  nearly  all  coming  from  Ohio 
and  other  Western  States.  Timothy  at  present  is  worth  about  $5  per 
100  pounds.  The  chief  supplies  of  clover  seed  come  from  Canada, 
France,  and  Germany. 

(b)  Flaxseed. — I  have  seen  no  American  flaxseed  in  this  market, 
although  I  am  informed  that  about  600  tons  were  imported  into  Liver- 
pool last  year  and  crushed  to  make  oil  cake. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

The  following  is  mostly  compiled  from  publications  of  the  Geodetic  and  Coast 
Survey  of  the  United  States. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that  Congress  "  shall  fix  the  stand- 
ard of  weights  and  measures."  The  customary  weights  and  measures  of  the  coun- 
try are  derived  from  those  which  were  lawful  during  colonial  times,  and  are  almost 
entirely  of  English  origin.  Much  interest  was  shown  on  the  subject  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  that  time,  especially  by  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson,  who  recommended  action  by  Congress  in  that  direction.  Up  to 
1828  there  had  been  no  legislation  on  the  subject,  but  an  act  was  passed  that  year 
that  a  certain  piece  of  brass,  now  known  as  the  troy  pound,  should  constitute  the 
standard  by  means  of  which  the  coinage  of  the  United  States  should  be  regulated. 
In  1836  an  act  was  passed  which  provided  that  a  full  set  or  coj)y  of  the  standards 
of  weights  and  measures,  as  provided  by  the  Treasury  Department  for  the  use 
of  the  customs  service,  should  be  prepared  in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Weights  and  Measures  and  delivered  to  the  governor  of  each  State  in  the  Union. 
This  was  done,  and  went  far  toward  procuring  uniformity  in  the  standards.  The 
primary  yard  and  pound  adopted  by  the  Executive  Departments  of  the  Government 
soon  became  practically  the  standards  of  the  whole  country. 

The  metric  system  is  based  on  the  ten-millionth  part  of  a  quadrant  of  a  merid- 
ian measured  by  calculation  from  the  north  pole  to  the  equator,  as  explained  by 
a  diagram  of  the  system  printed  on  the  back  of  this  report.  The  superior  char- 
acter of  this  system,  both  for  its  simplicity  and  scientific  precision,  was  recognized 
at  an  early  day  by  those  who  were  interested  in  the  subject  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures in  this  country,  and,  after  much  agitation  on  the  subject,  Congress,  in  July, 
1866,  passed  the  important  act  by  which  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures is  authorized  and  made  lawful  throughout  the  United  States ;  and  about  the 
same  time,  to  further  the  practical  use  of  this  system,  Congress  parsed  a  joint  reso- 
lution authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to- distribute  to  each  State  of  the 
Union  a  set  of  metric  standards  of  weights  and  measures,  which  was  done. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  standards  for  which  have  been  con- 
structed in  accordance' with  the  highest  requirement^  of  metrological  science,  has 
received  the  approval  of  the  civilized  world,  and  Congress  has  for  many  years 
authorized  and  sustained  the  participation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  all  the  operations  which  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and 
Measures  advocated. 

Our  present  system  of  weights  and  measures  has  for  its  sole  recommendation 
that  it  has  been  in  common  use  for  many  years.  It  is  irrational  in  theory,  irksome 
in  practice,  and  has  been  condemned  by  all  who  "have  had  practice  in  the  use  of 
weights  and  measures.  Furthermore,  it  has  never  been  authorized  or  made  lawful 
by  act  of  Congress,  and  is  almost  without  authorization  in  the  history  of  Congres- 
sional legislation. 


ELEMENTS  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 


Length. 

Surface. 

Capacity. 

Weight. 

Notation. 

Metric  ton. 

1,000,000 

Quintal. 

100,000 

Myriameter. 

Myriagram. 

10,000 

Kilometer. 

Kiloliter. 

Kilogram. 

1,000 

Hectometer. 

Hectare. 

Hectoliter. 

Hectogram. 

100 

Decameter. 

Decare. 

Decaliter. 

Decagram. 

10 

METEE. 

AEE. 

LITEE. 

6EAM. 

1 

Decimeter. 

Deciliter. 

Decigram. 

0.1 

Centimeter. 

Centiare. 

Centiliter. 

Centigram. 

0.01 

Millimeter. 

Milliliter. 

Milligram. 

0.001 

EQUIVALENTS  OF  CUSTOMAEY  AND  METEIC  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASUEES. 


1  kilometer 

0.62137  mile. 

1  mile 

=  1.60935  kilometers. 

1  meter 

3.28083  feet. 

1  yard 

=  0.914402  meter. 

1  centimeter 

0.3937  inch. 

1  foot 

=  0.304801  meter. 

1  hectare 

2.471  acres. 

1  inch 

=  25.4001  millimeters. 

1  are 

119.6  square  yards. 

1  square  mile 

==  2.59  square  kilometers. 

1  metric  ton 

2.204.62  pounds. 

1  acre 

—  0.4047  hectare. 

1  Idlogiam 

2.20462  pounds. 

1  square  foot 

=  9.29  square  decimeters. 

1  gram 

15.43236  grains. 

1  pound 

==  0.45359  kilogram. 

1  hectoliter 

2.8377  bushels. 

1  grain 

===  64.7989  milligrams. 

1  liter 

1.0567  quarts. 

1  bushel 

=  0.35239  hectoliter. 

1  centiliter 

0.338  fluid  ounce. 

1  gallon 

=  3.78543  liters. 

1  stere 

1.308  cubic  yards. 

1  cubic  foot 

==  0.02832  cubic  meter. 

DIFFEEENCE  BETWEEN  UNITED  STATES  AND  BEITISH  MEASUEES. 


1  Imperial  bushel  equals  2,218.192  cubic  inches. 

1  Winchester  bushol  (used  in  United  States)  equals  2,150.42  cubic  inches. 

1  Imperial  gallon  equals  277.274  cubic  inches. 

1  wine  gallon  (as  used  in  United  States)  equals  231  cubic  inches. 

EULES. 

1.  To  reduce  Imperial  bushels  to  Winchester  bushels,  multiply  the  number  of  imperial 
bushels  by  1.03152. 

2.  To  reduce  Winchester  bushels  to  Imperial  bushels,  multiply  the  number  of  Winchester 
bushels  by  0.969447. 

3.  To  reduce  Imperial  gallons  to  United  States  wine  gallons,  multiply  the  number  of 
Imperial  gallons  by  1.20C32. 

4.  To  reduce  United  States  wine  gallons  to  Imperial  gallons,  multiply  the  number  of  wine 
gallons  by  0.833111. 


